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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  success  of  everything  depended  on  the 
weather.  The  moon  had  kindly  consented 
to  fall  in  with  Lady  Mary  Milton's  plans;  but 
would  it  be  fine  ?  would  it  be  foggy  ?  or  would  a 
heavy  dew  make  future  rheumatism  a  present 
certainty?  Like  a  born  gambler,  Lady  Mary 
staked  her  all  on  these  bare  chances,  and  her  faith 
was  rewarded.  She  resisted  the  suggestion  of  an 
afternoon  affair.  How  was  enthusiasm  to  be 
generated  on  a  hot  afternoon?  No,  evening  it 
must  be  ;  the  lawn  must  be  illuminated  ;  the  trees 
festooned  with  lights — in  fact,  it  must  be  Lady 
Mary's  fairyland  realised.  To  do  anything  like  this 
badly  was  to  court  disgrace  and  failure.  An  enter- 
tainment which  turned  out  an  utter  fiasco  would, 
we  verily  believe,  have  broken  Lady  Mary's  heart. 
Her  popularity  depended  upon  it.  The  artists 
11.— 13 
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would  laugh  at  her  if  she  failed,  and  talk  of  nothing 
else  if  she  succeeded.  Frank's  sitters  would  be 
more  numerous  than  ever,  and  her  own  fame  more 
firmly  assured.  Besides,  besides,  whispered  the 
bold  lady  to  herself, '  they  have  had  so  much  time  to 
themselves  that  I  am  sure  of  success  in  that  quarter. 
If  Brice  Leslie  is  not  in  love,  then  I  resign  my  office.' 
This  woman  was  a  greater  artist  than  her 
husband,  and  added  to  this  she  had  dramatic  power. 
She  was,  moreover,  a  born  general ;  nothing  was 
too  minute  for  her  to  overlook.  By  dint  of  hard 
work  she  had  got  together  her  actors,  and,  what 
was  quite  as  important,  her  select  audience.  She 
had  managed  to  avoid  the  mass  of  country  neigh- 
bours, but  she  had  selected  the  few  who  would 
make  the  affair  brilliant.  She  had  got  hold  of  the 
barristers,  and  the  clever  artists ;  even  the  Duke  of 
Blackwater,  having  got  scent  of  the  affair,  had 
managed  to  procure  an  invitation  for  himself  and 
his  family.  The  Duke  was  distantly  connected 
with  Lady  Mary,  but  he  was  always  treated  with 
great  impartiality.  He  was  prouder  of  an  invita- 
tion from  her  than  of  many  more  apparently 
greater  honours.     He  would  declare  that  the  other 
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women  of  fashion  gave  parties  ;  no  one  but  Lady 
Mary  entertai7ied. 

'They  fancy  it  comes  by  nature,  this  art  of 
entertaining,'  she  sometimes  said  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  consummate  skill ;  it  requires  more  practice 
and  cultivation  than  Frank's  portrait  painting.' 
You  would  have  endorsed  her  verdict,  had  you  seen 
her  during  this  time,  and  you  would  have  owned 
that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  superb 
faith  to  have  staked  so  much  on  a  fine  evening. 

She  settled  the  question  of  the  play  at  last  by 
asking  a  friend,  already  started  on  the  playwrights' 
road,  to  furnish  one  for  her,  and  if  it  was  good  his 
reward  was  certain.  She  was  going  to  ask  Acton 
Roland,  the  owner  of  the  Parthenon  Theatre,  to 
her  fete  ;  he  would  make  the  writer's  acquaintance, 
and  thus  the  author's  success  was  a  certainty. 
Oliver  Selby  mentally  fell  at  Lady  Mary's  feet  and 
worshipped  her.  He  read  and  re-read  her  long 
letter,  as  if  it  were  a  message  from  the  Mahatmas. 
She  had  given  him  the  motif,  telling  him  he  must 
manipulate  it  as  he  liked,  so  he  shut  himself  up  for 
a  day  and  a  night,  had  the  play  type-written,  then 
copied  a  dozen  times,  and  sent  off  a  post  sooner 
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than    her   ladyship   had    commanded.      She    sent 
him  a  few  words  by  return — 

^  Excellent,  don't  forget  the  17th  of  August.  I 
don't  put  "weather  permitting,"  as  that  shows  so 
little  faith.  It  is  only  country  clergymen's  wives 
who  do  this.  Don't  thank  me,  I  give  you  a  Roland 
for  your  Oliver.' 

Then  the  actors !  Only  Lady  Mary  herself 
knew  what  she  went  through  under  this  head,  for 
no  one  else  did.  She  had  the  further  merit  of 
keeping  all  her  failures  private,  so  that  in  this  way 
it  appeared  she  had  none. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  this  time 
Rosehill  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  do  Ice  far  niente  life  went  on  to  perfec- 
tion, only  the  hostess  was  invisible  during  the 
morning  hours.  The  host  had  discovered  a  village 
girl  who  would  serve  excellently  as  model,  and 
the  rest  of  the  day  he  went  out  fishing.  '  To  think,' 
said  his  wife,  'that  Frank  actually  likes  standing 
at  one  end  of  the  rod  waiting  for  the  fishes  to 
appear  at  the  other  !  No,  the  art  of  fishing  passes 
my  comprehension,  but  I  know,  as  Frank  undertakes 
it,  it  is  a  just  and  honourable  calling.' 
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Politeness  required  Brice  to  entertain  Miss 
Cuthbert.  In  the  morning  there  was  the  long 
pleasant  dawdle  after  breakfast  on  the  terrace  or 
the  saunter  through  the  conservatory.  When 
Magdalen  was  in  her  most  agreeable  frame  of 
mind,  she  would  ask  Brice  about  his  New  Zealand 
experience  and  his  journeys  in  the  interior.  Now 
and  then,  however,  she  would,  by  one  of  her  cynical 
remarks,  make  him  relapse  into  silence ;  but  then 
she  could  easily  chase  away  his  displeasure  by  one 
of  her  smiles,  or  by  a  small  gesture  of  deprecating 
contrition.  At  other  times  she  would  rise  and  go 
hastily  away  to  the  morning-room,  where  she  spent 
her  time  in  writing  letters  in  order  to  make  Brice 
repent  of  his  silence  in  solitary  leisure. 

Once  during  a  New  Zealand  talk  Brice  inad- 
vertently mentioned  Chester's  name,  then  paused, 
remembering  everything  and  remembering  also 
his  promise  not  again  to  recur  to  this  subject. 
Magdalen  met  his  eyes  and  saw  his  look  of  con- 
trition. 

'  Go  on,'  she  said  quickly. 

'  Chester  one  day  saved  my  life,  but  it  is  a  long 
story.'     Brice  paused. 
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'  Tell  it  to  me/  said  Magdalen,  almost  under  her 
breath.  So  Brice  retailed  a  bush  adventure,  in 
which  Percy  Chester's  heroic  efforts  had  saved  his 
friend  from  certain  death  after  a  fall  from  a  tree. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Magdalen,  with  a  little  sigh. 
It  was  the  sigh  of  a  tired  child.  *  You,  too,  were 
very  good  to  him,  I  am  sure  ? ' 

'  He  was  my  friend.* 

Magdalen  rose  and  went  away  after  this 
conversation,  but  soon^  the  sounds  of  music,  in 
gentler,  more  subdued  tones  than  were  usually 
heard  when  Miss  Cuthbert  was  at  the  piano,  were 
wafted  through  the  open  French  windows. 

Brice  remained  on  the  terrace  dreamily  listening, 
until  he  took  out  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  a  letter 
he  had  read  but  very  hastily  at  breakfast,  and  now 
wished  to  read  again. 

It  was  one  of  Griselda's  simple  epistles,  full  of 
joyous  happiness,  full,  too,  of  little  nothings 
which  she  was  sure  would  interest  Brice. 

*  When  you  come  back,'  she  added,  *  we  will 
have  two  canoes  and  race  down  the  canal.  There 
is  a  man  near  Aldershot  who  keeps  them,  little 
beauties  they  are.     Mind  you  enjoy  yourself,  dear 
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old  Brice !  Tell  me  if  you  still  admire  Miss 
Cuthbert,  you  were  not  so  much  smitten  with  her 
as  I  was.  I  mean  soon  to  come  and  stay  with 
my  cousins  if  I  can  be  spared,  and  we  could  meet 
sometimes.  No  one  will  discover  we  are  lovers. 
Won't  it  be  charming  ! ' 

All  at  once  Lady  Mary  came  out  accompanied 
by  Miss  Cuthbert.  The  former  held  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  her  hands. 

'  It  is  all  settled/  she  said  ;  '  here  is  my  play, 
and  now  for  my  actors.  I  know  that  they  are 
proverbially  tiresome  people.  My  playwright 
has  done  well,  I  give  him  credit  ;  but  he  sends  a 
pathetic  appeal  about  the  actors.  Listen  :  "  For 
heaven's  sake,  dear  Lady  Mary,  fly  from  un- 
worthy amateurs.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  get 
down  some  professionals.  You  have  only  to  wire, 
and  I  will  arrange  it  all.  It  will  ruin  my  prospects 
and  your  party  if  you  admit  bungling  actors." ' 

'Authors  are  proverbially  susceptible,'  said 
Magdalen,  casting  her  eyes  over  some  loose  pages 
of  type-writing.  '  Here  are  seven  characters  in 
the  play,  this  necessitates  three  or  four  of  the 
actors  being  really  good.' 
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'Excuse  me,  Magdalen,  all  of  them  must  be 
good.  In  short  plays,  the  whole  must  be  perfect. 
If  a  diamond  is  small,  let  it  be  of  the  first  water 
and  no  black  speck  visible.  But  j/ou  can  have  the 
part  of  Esther,  I  am  bent  on  that ;  I  am  come  to 
ask  Mr.  Leslie  if  he  will  undertake  the  hero — save 
the  mark ! — for  our  hero  is  very  weak.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  hearing  you  had  talents  in  the  acting 
line,  but  I  shall  trust  you  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all' 

'  As  a  young  man,'  said  Brice,  taking  the  copy 
in  his  hand,  '  I  believed  I  could  play  all  parts. 
I  am  more  diffident  now,  but  when  I  have  read 
the  play  I  will  give  you  a  faithful  answer.' 

'  The  truth  is,  I  prefer  good  amateurs  in  a  thing 
of  this  kind  to  your  mediocre  professionals.  They 
have  little  tricks  and  mannerisms  to  which  only 
distance  can  lend  enchantment.  True,  they  make 
themselves  heard,  but  some  of  their  vulgar  addi- 
tions are  better  not  heard.  Captain  Sparks  will  do 
Sir  Anthony  Croft  to  perfection  ;  you,  Magdalen, 
shall  be  the  rich  Esther ;  but  what  about  Meta 
Bruce  ?  I  declare  that  pretty  Miss  Foy  would 
suit  admirably,  only  I  should  doubt  if  acting 
were  in  her  line  ;  do  you  know,  Mr.  Leslie  ? ' 
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*  No,  oh  no,  I  am  sure  she  could  not  do  it,'  said 
Brice  quickly.    Griselda  should  not  come  into  all  this. 

'Well,  there  is  that  nice  little  actress,  Lottie 
Linden  ;  she  acts  very  well,  though  she  can  do 
nothing  else.  Strange  that  that  gift  is  sometimes 
the  one  talent  of  stupid  people,  I  suppose  because 
they  possess  a  high  degree  of  receptiveness.  I 
will  telegraph  to  her.  Mr.  Bruce  the  lawyer  must 
be  well  done,  I  think  he  shall  be  a  professional — 
tricks  will  not  matter  ;  and  also  for  the  butler — 
amateurs  overdo  servants.  The  Jew — anyone  can 
do  that.' 

Brice,  who  had  been  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
play,  now  looked  up. 

'This  is  a  difficult  part,  leave  me  out'  He 
found  Magdalen  looking  at  him. 

'  If  you  can  act  at  all  it  will  not  be  ver)-  difficult. 
Please  say  "  yes."  ' 

'Do  you  wish  it?'  said  Brice.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  was  being  led  away  by  the  sudden 
gentleness  of  Magdalen's  voice. 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  cannot  refuse,'  said  Lady  Mary,  success- 
fully hiding  the  smile  of  pleasure  that  came  to  her 
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lips.  To  see  Magdalen  asking  a  favour  of  any  one 
was  a  strange  sight.  At  that  moment  the  little  lady 
would  have  staked  a  very  high  sum  on  her  success. 

*  Very  well,  I  accept.' 

*Now  I  see  triumph  before  me,'  said  Lady 
Mary.  '  Discuss  your  parts,  and,  pray,  do  not  fail 
me.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  We  will  rehearse 
the  evening  before.  By  the  way,  I'll  write  a  note 
to  the  pretty  New  Zealander ;  she  will  be  a  help, 
or  shall  I  say  an  inspiration  ?  * 

Lady  Mary  was  gone  before  Brice  could  an- 
swer, and  he  was  left  alone  with  Miss  Cuthbert,  who 
was  reading  the  play,  entitled  '  Unlimited  Credit.' 

*  Not  bad,  but  it  all  depends  on  good  acting.  It 
is  a  pity  life's  success  cannot  be  as  well  assured 
beforehand  as  a  play,'  said  Magdalen. 

*  What  ?     Assured  by  good  acting  ? ' 

*  Yes,  when  good  earnest  fails.' 

Frank  Milton  adored  fishing  more  than  ever 
during  this  period  of  probation  ;  Magdalen  in  her 
new  mood  upset  his  calculations;  he  was  rather 
sorry  for  Leslie,  for  he  could  not  doubt  that  if  Miss 
Cuthbert  resolved  on  conquest  she  would  succeed. 
This  play  seemed  the  last  link   in  the  chain  of 
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events,  but  outsiders,  we  are  told,  see  more  of  the 
game  than  the  actors  themselves,  and  strangely 
enough  something  was  taking  place  which  no  one 
could  have  foreseen.  Magdalen  had  found  Brice 
difficult  to  attract ;  she  had  begun  playing  with 
fire,  and  suddenly  she  had  felt  its  warmth.  Brice 
was  very  unlike  Percy  Chester,  but  to  Magdalen 
he  seemed  as  if  he  inherited  all  the  good  points  in 
his  character  and  none  of  the  evil.  Now  and  then 
she  suddenly  stopped  short  in  some  cynical  remark, 
because  she  knew  he  would  disapprove.  Magdalen 
was  angry  with  herself,  and  determined  not  to  be 
conquered.  Only  one  human  being  had  ever  en- 
slaved her  will  and  her  heart,  and  she  had  long 
ago  resolved  that  none  other  should  do  it  again. 
Had  she  been  entirely  devoid  of  noble  qualities 
she  would  have  been  able  to  keep  this  resolution  ; 
as  it  was,  she  was  horrified  to  find  herself  caring — 
yes,  caring  for  Brice's  good  opinion. 

As  for  Brice,  he  shut  his  eyes  to  everything ;  he 
called  nothing  by  its  right  name,  and  he  refused  to 
see  that  he  was  running  into  danger.  Miss  Cuth- 
bert  was  beautiful,  clever,  fascinating,  but  how 
plainly  also  could  he  see  her  faults — and  a  lover 
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never  sees  faults  ;  there  was  but  one  perfect  woman 
for  him,  and  that  was  Griselda  Foy.  In  the  mean- 
while *  Unlimited  Credit '  was  studied  ;  now  and 
then  the  two  began  to  rehearse,  till  laughter  or 
discussion  made  them  break  off. 

Magdalen  one  day  found  herself  dressing  in  blue, 
because  Brice  had  admired  that  colour.  When  she 
realised  what  she  was  doing,  she  paused  before 
her  pier  glass,  and  blushing,  even  though  she  was 
alone,  angrily  threw  off  the  dress. 

'  No,'  she  murmured,  '  let  him  like  the  colour  I 
wear ;  why  should  I  care  about  his  taste  ?  That 
weakness  was  only  for  hiin^  only  for  him,  and  he 
did  not  care  enough  ;  but  I  was  not  altogether 
mistaken  ;  for  this  man — this  Brice — he  loved  him, 
knowing  everything.  Brice  is  a  true  friend.  Brice 
— Brice.  No,  the  name  cannot  raise  the  same  echo 
as  Percy.  I  am  a  fool,  a  fool ! '  Then  she  leant 
back  in  the  great  arm-chair  near  the  window  and 
softly  hummed  an  old  French  song — 

'Hellas!   pourquoy  m'a-t-il  lessee? 
Je  ne  luy  ay  ne  fait  ne  dit 
J'avoye  mys  mon  amour  en  luy, 
Mais  je  voy  bien  qu'il  m'a  trompee 
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Que  veux  tu  que  je  te  donne? 
Je  t'ai  deja  trop  donne  : 
Je  t'ai  donne  une  rose, 
La  plus  belle  de  mes  roses 
Que  j'avais  sur  mon  rosier.' 

*  There  it  is,'  she  thought,  '  the  thing  is  as  old  as 
creation.  I  am  not  the  first  woman  who  has  been 
forsaken  and  left  with  a  bare  rose-bush.  What  is 
the  worth  of  a  late  autumn  bud  ?  It  has  no  scent, 
it  only  looks  ridiculous.' 

Even  as  she  spoke,  however,  she  noticed  Brice 
below,  pacing  up  and  down  the  terrace  ;  she  could 
see  the  tall,  manly  figure,  the  broad  shoulders,  the 
profile  perdu  of  the  grave,  earnest  face  ;  the  bearing 
entirely  free  from  the  superiority  of  the  sex  ;  and 
once  more  she  seemed  to  hear  again  his  few  words, 
*  He  was  my  friend.' 

He,  Percy,  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  those 
words.  If  love  cannot  come  twice,  then  there  is 
something  very  beautiful  in  friendship.  She  rose 
slowly,  and  in  a  deprecating  manner  she  opened  a 
drawer  and  took  from  it  a  soft  blue  wrap,  which 
she  threw  in  a  careless  picturesque  m.anner  round 
her  shoulders.  She  had  conquered  in  the  question 
of  the  dress,  but  she  compromised  it  with  the  shawl. 
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A  few  moments  afterwards  the  two  were  walking 
side  by  side,  but  the  usual  flow  of  conversation  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Silence  is  sometimes 
very  unwise  in  spite  of  its  being  called  golden  by 
the  proverb. 

This  little  episode  took  place  only  three  days 
before  the  play  was  to  be  acted,  and  it  was  the 
same  day  on  which  Lady  Mary  received  a  letter 
from  Griselda,  saying  how  much  she  would  have 
liked  to  accept  her  invitation,  but  she  had  already 
promised  to  stay  with  her  cousins,  the  Hopes,  at 
the  Rectory.  If  she  might  come  and  see  the  play 
and  help  in  any  possible  way,  she  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

Lady  Mary  tossed  the  note  lightly  towards 
Magdalen.  The  gentlemen  had  already  gone  out ; 
now  that  some  practical  results  were  required, 
Frank  Milton  gave  up  his  fishing,  and  he  and 
Brice  were  delighted  to  turn  carpenters,  to  plan, 
paint,  and  put  up  rustic  seats.  A  stage  was 
erected  ;  carpenters  came  from  the  village,  one  from 
town,  bringing  with  him  an  upholsterer,  who  found 
that  instead  of  telling  his  employer  what  was 
the  fashion,  he    had    only  meekly  to   listen,  take 
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orders,  and  if  he  deviated  from  the  right  road 
he  had  to  retrace  his  steps.  Rosehili  was  closely 
shut  off  from  the  outer  world,  for  on  the  important 
day  everything  was  to  be  surprise.  Even  the 
weather-glass  appeared  to  behave  with  wonderful 
consideration,  going  down  a  little,  and  then  making 
a  bound  upwards  on  the  evening  of  the  rehearsal. 
There  were  slight  drawbacks,  but  not  many,  the 
generalship  had  been  too  superb.  The  supper-tent 
sent  from  London  had  mirrors  down  its  seams. 
Frank  Milton,  exclaimed  in  dismay  that  an  artist 
could  not  endure  this,  but  flowers  were  soon  pro- 
cured to  hide  this  barbarism. 

Just  before  the  rehearsal,  Brice  Leslie  had  a  note 
given  to  him.  It  was  from  Griselda,  telling  him  of 
her  arrival,  and  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her 
that  evening,  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  to  come  the  next 
morning.  There  was  more  than  enough  to  do,  so 
he  really  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  her 
request  that  evening,  for  the  actor  who  had  to  play 
the  butler  did  not  turn  up,  and  Brice  read  the  part. 
Lady  Mary  often  wanted  a  messenger,  and  Frank 
appreciated  Brice's  engineering  skill,  whilst  even 
Magdalen   appealed  to   him.     The  result   of  the 
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rehearsal,  however,  was  brilliant ;  at  least,  Lady 
Mary  smiled  when  it  was  over ;  she  knew  that  any 
small  hitch  or  imperfection  would  disappear  on  the 
next  night  The  trial  illumination  was  successful ; 
Rosehill  gardens  looked  like  fairyland,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  her  ladyship  had  time  to  note 
progress  in  her  love-story, 

*  The  experiment  has  been  successful  ;  if  Mag- 
dalen is  not  in  love  I  do  not  know  womankind  ; 
and  as  for  Brice  Leslie — but  that  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  given  the  Magdalen's  wish  for  such  a 
realisation.'  Thus,  to  herself,  spoke  the  brilliant 
hostess  of  Rosehill. 

The  day  of  the  play  dawned  at  last — hot, 
cloudless,  a  dry  heat  which  betokened  no  great 
continuance  of  this  perfection  of  weather,  but 
which  drove  away  fears  of  rheumatism.  There 
was  little  left  to  be  done  ;  Lady  Mary  hated  hurry 
and  flurry,  calmness  being  an  essential  part  of  her 
talent. 

'  We  are  ready,'  she  said  after  breakfast,  *  and  I 
must  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Leslie.  Of  course  I 
knew  all  about  Miss  Cuthbert's  talent  beforehand, 
but  really  last  night  you   seemed   to  understand 
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each  other  perfectly.'  Lady  Mary  tried  to  say  this 
in  an  indifferent  manner,  but  Magdalen  answered — 

'There  is  nothing  much  to  understand  in  such 
a  simple  part,  and  the  professional  kindly  praised 
me.  I  admire  the  way  they  scorn  us,  as  if  ladies 
did  not  understand  being  themselves  better  than 
any  of  them  can  play  at  being  some  one  else. 
Rut  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  should  prefer 
rehearsing  the  last  scene  once  again  presently.' 

*  Of  course.'  Then  Brice  remembered  that  he 
was  not  a  free  man  this  morning,  and  found  an 
excuse,  but  not  the  real  one.  Magdalen  believed 
it,  and  agreed  to  put  off  rehearsing  till  later  on  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  Rectory  was  some  ten  minutes'  walk  from 
Rosehill,  and  it  would  not  take  Brice  long  to 
reach  the  pretty  gabled  house,  but  he  walked 
slowly  all  the  way.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream.  He  did  not  argue  out  anything,  he  was 
in  a  dazed  state  of  mind  which  he  did  not  analyse. 
Why  should  he  ? 

When  he  reached  the  Vicarage,  he  was  met  by 

Mrs.  Hope,  a  little  woman  of  great  common  sense 

butof  small  imagination, 
11,-14 
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'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Leslie  ?  How  curious  you 
should  come  just  now.  Griselda  said  most  likely 
you  would  call,  as  you  are  neighbours  at  home 
and  know  her  people  so  well ;  but  the  dear  child 
has  sacrificed  herself;  she  is  playing  the  organ, 
and  she  has  undertaken  a  choir  practice  to  save 
me,  the  schoolmaster  having  gone  away  for  his 
holiday.  I  can't  ask  you  to  go  to  the  church,  as 
it  disturbs  the  boys  to  see  strangers  ;  do  stay  an 
hour,  and  then  she  will  be  free.' 

'How  could  Griselda  be  so  good-natured! 
thought  Brice.  Should  he  stay?  No,  he  might 
be  wanted.  He  took  out  his  card  and  wrote  at 
the  back  of  it — 

*  So  sorry  not  to  see  you,  but  I  must  run  back. 
Come  early.  Lady  Mary  expects  you,  but  I  fear 
I  shall  be  invisible  till  after  the  play.     B.  L.' 

Then  he  said  a  few  nothings  to  Mrs.  Hope,  and 
instead  of  altering  his  course,  returned  the  way  he 
came,  much  as  did  the  disobedient  prophet  of  old. 
He  was  not  rewarded  :  the  small  drawing-room 
was  empty ;  the  large  one  was  taken  up  with 
actors,  servants,  people  coming  and  going,  and, 
impatient  of  circumstances,   Brice   Leslie,  still  in 
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his  dreamy  mood,  wandered  out  into  the  shrubberies, 
then  slowly  he  made  his  way  to  the  summer-house. 
He  sat  down  and  gazed  at  the  scene  before  him. 
The  distant  corn  was  partly  reaped,  the  remainder 
was  bending  with  a  slight  undulating  motion, 
causing  shadowed  ripples  to  appear  on  its  indented 
surface.  Beyond,  dark  green  trees  surrounded 
with  a  soft  haze  of  heat,  hills  of  deep  blue,  then 
more  distant  blue  trees,  and  coming  towards  him 
on  waves  of  softest  air  sweet  sounds  of  nature 
were  audible — the  skylark's  calls,  the  softest  buzz 
of  gnats,  the  passing  bees,  the  dull  drone  of  the 
humble-bee,  the  bursting  of  fir-cones  like  miniature 
artillery  reports  from  the  muskets  of  some  fairy 
regiments.  Then  all  at  once  the  summer-house 
seemed  too  confined  for  him,  he  walked  slowly  out 
of  it  and  stretched  himself  down  on  the  delicious 
heather,  here  growing  high  and  tender.  Every- 
thing around  him  was  blue  and  beautiful,  and  after 
a  long  time  a  portion  of  the  blue  sky  above  him 
seemed  to  detach  itself  and  suddenly  to  become 
a  soft  down-like  cloud.  From  it  rose  a  beautiful 
head  with  waving  hair  in  rich  profusion,  blue  eyes 
full  of  deep  meaning  and  scornful  sadness  changing 
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into  unutterable  yearning — and  then,  blotting  out 
everything  came  a  smile,  good  heavens !  a  smile 
sweet  enough  to  turn  a  man's  brain,  so  full  was  it 
of  softness  and  tenderness,  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  found  Magdalen  by 
his  side.  Not  knowing  what  he  did,  he  held  out 
his  hand,  but  he  said  nothing.  Suddenly  the 
smile  in  her  face  died  away,  the  lips  quivered,  and 
very  gently  she  put  her  hand  into  his,  but  she  too 
was  silent. 

In  another  moment,  however,  Magdalen's  voice 
broke  the  stillness. 

*  I  came  to  fetch  you,'  she  said,  and  suddenly 
she  let  go  his  hand  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  he  had  felt 
her  touch  in  his  innermost  being;  outwardly  he 
remained  calm  and  followed  her,  merely  saying 
*  thank  you,'  but  his  whole  soul  was  transformed, 
his  life  changed. 

That  was  the  real  play  they  played — what  was 
to  follow  was  merely  a  farce ! 


CHAPTER  XII 

THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  French  writers 
who  appear  to  have  been  apprenticed — for 
a  year  at  least — to  the  most  fashionable  upholsterer 
of  the  time,  so  clever  are  they  in  their  descriptions 
of  furniture  and  of  dress.  This  inventory-taking 
is  not  a  difficult  trade  to  learn,  but  the  question 
remains  whether  it  in  any  way  conduces  to  make 
the  reader  realise  the  room,  the  place,  even  the 
women  whose  clothes  are  so  minutely  transcribed 
for  them.  Take  a  Van  Beere  and  a  Claude  Monet 
place  them  side  by  side,  and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  first,  with  its 
wonderful  finish,  is  on  the  verge  of  being  vulgar, 
whilst  the  other  at  once  raises  the  imagination  to  a 
high  level.  In  like  manner  a  reader's  imagination 
supplies  far  truer  details  than  word-painting  can 
ever  give,  details  which,  instead  of  diminishing 
from  the  effect,  serve  to  enhance  it. 
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The  French  author,  however,  was  not  present  at 
Lady  Mary's  party  at  Rosehill,  yet  some  English 
author  certainly  must  have  been  there,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  turned  journalist  or  reporter,  for,  the  next 
day,  the  London  evening  papers  described  the  lively 
scene,  and  the  day  after  the  county  journals  had 
full  details,  though  most  of  these  were  not  true  to 
life.  The  chief  names  were,  of  course,  duly 
chronicled,  though  they  became  slightly  altered 
before  the  world  read  their  titles.  The  Duke  of 
Blackwater  was  said  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Duchess,  the  truth  being  her  Grace  was  not  there ; 
but  two  of  the  Duke's  fair  and  stout  daughters 
took  her  place,  whilst  their  brother,  Lord  Colefoot, 
came  direct  from  London,  he  having  been  in  town 
*on  business'  of  his  own  invention. 

Titles,  like  silver  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  were 
of  no  account  that  evening.  Their  owners  hoped, 
by  their  presence  and  their  affability,  to  secure  a 
promise  of  a  picture  ;  but  Frank  Milton  was,  to  use 
a  common  expression  (trade  and  art  have  inter- 
changed terms),  booked  for  two  years  ahead  ;  he 
therefore  accepted  the  many  gracious  smiles  he 
received  as  a  personal  tribute  to  Lady  Mary.     The 
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business  of  the  guests  was  to  admire  his  wife  and 
her  unique  party,  on  which  occasion  the  fashionable 
artist  had  turned  into  a  stage-manager.  Of  course 
there  were  brother  artists  there ;  one  of  them 
remarked  that  stage-painting  was  more  in  Milton's 
line  than  portraits,  whilst  the  great  Tongham  put 
up  his  eyeglass  and  said  '  Humph' — an  expression 
which  meant  he  was  thankful  he  was  not  another 
inglorious  Milton. 

The  local  papers  expatiated  on  the  ladies'  dresses 
and  on  the  illumination.  They  made  jokes  on  the 
stars,  the  shining  eyes  of  the  galaxy  of  beauty. 
Another  Evening  Nezus  understood  that  the  play 
had  been  written  for  the  occasion  and  had  been 
rehearsed  a  hundred  times,  so  no  wonder  the  acting 
was  so  perfect.  The  South  Courier  remarked  that 
the  well-known  and  much-admired  Miss  Cuthbert 
acted  divinely,  and  was  said  to  bear  away  the 
palm  from  Miss  Lottie  Linden  of  the  Star  Theatre, 
which  paragraph  made  Miss  Lottie  throw  down 
the  paper  in  disgust,  and  mutter  something  about 
the  snobbism  of  county  papers,  but  she  too,  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  had  admired  Miss 
Cuthbert's   performance,  never   having   seen   such 
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good  acting  in  any  one  who  was  not  '  in  the  pro- 
fession.' 

As  for  the  illuminations,  the  descriptions  all 
agreed  that  such  tastefully-arranged  festoons  of 
light  had  never  been  seen  before.  Such  a  union 
of  art  and  nature  had  seldom  been  so  successfully 
accomplished,  and  Lady  Mary's  luck  in  having  a 
perfectly  hot  and  dry  evening  was  unprecedented. 
All  the  fine  descriptions  both  pleased  and  saddened 
the  persons  who  were  not  present. 

Oliver  Selby  had  come  early,  but  he  was  in  such 
a  nervous  and  anxious  state  of  mind  that  he  wished 
himself  away.  He  carefully  avoided  the  great 
Acton  Roland,  who  sat  in  a  vast  arm-chair  worthy 
of  the  sitter's  proportions,  and  listened  attentively, 
applauded  seldom,  and  kept  his  opinion  wrapped 
away  in  his  own  soul.  If  many  hang  on  your 
words,  it  is  wiser  the  words  should  be  few,  and 
Acton  Roland  feared  and  avoided  private  theatricals 
as  other  people  fear  and  avoid  a  cholera-stricken 
district.  Only  an  immense  belief  in  Lady  Mary, 
and  a  wish  to  have  his  name  mentioned  after  or 
before  that  of  the  Duke  of  Blackwater,  drew  him 
to  Rosehill ;  but  he  was  heard  to  say  afterwards 
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that  really  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself ;  that 
well,  yes,  he  had  not  refused  to  have  young  Oliver 
Selby  introduced  to  him. 

This  latter  was  so  much  perturbed  when  he  was 
presented  to  the  great  man,  that,  in  reply  to  his 
remark,  *  A  very  nice  play,  Mr.  Selby,  allow  me  to 
congratulate  you,'  he  stammered  forth — 

'  Yes,  it  is  a  very  nice  play — I  mean,  it  might  be 
improved.' 

*I  was  going  to  say  so,'  said  the  owner  of  the 
Parthenon.  *  In  fact  that  is  what  most  struck  me 
in  it' 

'  Yes,  of  course,'  said  Oliver  Selby,  recovering 
his  self-possession,  'it  could  be  altered,  but  the 
alterations  might  not  improve  it.'  The  great  man 
put  his  eye-glasses  again  in  their  exact  position 
and  looked  his  author  over  from  head  to  foot ; 
then  he  said  to  himself  that  Selby  was  not  a  fool, 
and  secretly  decided  that  he  would  take  the  play 
and  try  it  at  the  Parthenon,  with  alterations,  of 
course,  though  even  with  amateurs  it  had  acted 
splendidly. 

'Alterations  certainly  would  improve  it;  your 
end   is  poor,  the  stage  would   require  something 
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better  finished.  But  if  you  will  call  upon  me 
in  six  weeks'  time,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss 
it  with  you ;  after  that  we  can  see.  By  Jove, 
though,  that  Miss  Cuthbert  is  a  loss  to  the  stage.' 

Lady  Mary  had  been  as  good  as  her  word,  it 
zvas  a  Roland  for  her  Oliver. 

But  this  conversation  is  premature. 

The  company  were  asked  to  come  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  this  time  curiosity  made  them 
punctual.  As  the  party  was  not  to  be  the  usual 
entertainment  known  by  the  name  of  a  *  Squash,' 
those  invited  did  not  put  off  their  carriages  till 
the  last  possible  moment;  but  some  time  before 
the  first  of  the  carriage  -  folk  was  announced 
Griselda  Foy  appeared  at  Rosehill. 

She  wanted  to  help  in  the  preparations  as  much 
as  possible,  and  further  she  was  prepared  to  enjoy 
herself.  She  had  been  much  disappointed  at 
having  missed  Brice,  but  she  knew  that  he  was 
busy,  and  she  was  not  going  to  worry  him  on 
account  of  her  disappointment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope  were  to  come  later — Lady 
Mary  had  made  an  exception  in  their  favour  ;  but 
Griselda,  wrapping  a  cloak  over  her  white  dress, 
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entered  the  Rosehill  grounds  soon  after  seven 
o'clock.  The  hostess  was  giving  a  last  look  round. 
As  she  caught  sight  of  this  first  guest  she  was 
suddenly  struck  by  the  girl's  unconsciousness 
of  her  own  Undine-like  beauty  and  simplicity, 
a  simplicity  which  had  nothing  inane  or  silly 
about  it.  Some  men,  she  thought,  would  fall 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  not  a  man  like 
Brice,  but  still — was  there  any  danger  ?  It  was 
only  a  stray  thought  that  flashed  through  her 
brain,  and  she  dismissed  it  at  once.  The  next 
moment  she  was  the  gracious  hostess. 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  Foy,  you  see 
I  am  not  dressed  yet.  What  do  you  say  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  lawn  ?  The  grand 
transformation  scene  will  come  later,  but  these 
summer-houses  full  of  flowers  and  twinkling  lights 
have  already  a  pretty  effect.  The  guests  are  to 
explore  the  domain  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and 
the  stage  is  only  to  be  revealed  when  the  play 
is  ready  to  begin.  Every  one  likes  a  little  surprise, 
a  childish  feeling  one  never  gets  over.' 

*  It  is  like  fairyland,'  said  Griselda.  '  What  can 
I   do  to  make   it   still   more   perfect?      In    New 
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Zealand  we  should  never  have  thought  of  all 
this,  though  we  had  such  exquisite  flowers  all 
about  us.' 

'Art  and  nature  can  combine  in  practised 
hands.  But  come  into  the  house,  I  want  little 
bouquets  made  up — that  is,  if  you  will  condescend 
to  help  Miss  Cuthbert,  who  is  doing  them  all  alone.' 

*  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,'  said  Griselda. 

She  was  longing  to  see  again  the  divinity  whom 
she  had  so  much  admired. 

In  another  minute  she  was  in  her  presence. 
Magdalen  was  dressed  in  a  beautifully-fitting  tea- 
gown  of  wondrous  salmon  -  coloured  silk.  She 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  till  the  right 
moment,  so  she  had  offered  to  manipulate  flowers. 
She  looked  up  as  Lady  Mary  introduced  Griselda, 
and  a  sudden  idea  also  struck  her,  so  vague  and 
undefined,  however,  that  she  did  not  frame  it 
into  words — 

'  Here  is  our  brave  New  Zealand  amazon,' 
said  Lady  Mary.  '  I  think,  Magdalen,  she  looks 
now  more  like  an  Undine  fresh  from  the  spring. 
Make  her  useful,  I  must  dress  and  see  to  a  few 
last  details,  so  that  nothing  shall  fail.' 
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Magdalen  paused  a  moment,  and  as  if  by 
common  consent  the  two  looked  at  each  other 
in  silence.  Griselda  was  thinking  how  beautiful 
and  how  fascinating  was  her  companion,  and 
Magdalen  said  to  herself,  *  she  is  his  neighbour.' 
Then  a  smile  parted  her  lips  at  the  bare  idea  that 
there  could  be  any  rivalry  between  them.  Rivalry  ! 
Why  ?  What  about  ?  She  had  not  given  in — net 
yet,  even  though  her  heart  still  beat  quicker  at 
the  remembrance  of  that  meeting  near  the  summer- 
house,  where  Brice  had  so  clearly,  if  mutely,  re- 
vealed his  soul  to  her. 

'  Sit  down.  Miss  Foy,  you  must  not  soil  your 
hands  or  your  gloves  with  these  flowers,  but  I  am 
glad  of  your  company.  What  did  you  think  just 
now  of  your  first  peep  at  Lady  Mary's  fairyland  ? ' 

'  It  is  fairyland  !  How  fortunate  that  it  is  such 
a  warm  evening  ;  everything  is  perfect ;  and  the 
play,  that  I  am  sure  will  be  perfect  too,  if — if  you 
are  to  act  in  it.' 

Griselda's  eyes  expressed  her  admiration,  and 
for  a  moment  Magdalen  smiled.  She  was  not  so 
much  accustomed  to  the  admiration  of  her  own 
sex  as  to  make  this  homage  unpleasant ;  on  the 
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contrary,  it  gave  her  intense  satisfaction,  for  Miss 
Foy  was  herself  beautiful,  though  of  such  a  different 
type  of  beauty.  A  new  conquest  is  more  appreci- 
ated, if  it  is  itself  worth  conquering. 

*  Lady  Mary  will  not  countenance  imperfection, 
when  personal  labour  can  procure  something  good. 
We  are  all  on  our  honour  to  help  her  to  achieve 
success.  Her  plans  never  fail.  Besides,  we  were 
fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Leslie's  support.' 

*  Mr.  Leslie  used  to  help  us  often  in  New 
Zealand  with  our  childish  charades  ;  I  know  he 
can  act  well,'  said  Griselda  simply,  and  she  hid 
a  smile  of  happiness  in  a  half-blown  rose.  The 
utterly  natural  manner  of  the  white  Undine  re- 
assured Magdalen. 

*You  are  young  enough  to  enjoy  everything,' 
said  the  elder  woman,  with  a  faint  sigh.  '  Once  I 
could  do  the  same.  Well,  we  have  enough  bouquets, 
I  think,  but  this  rose  is  a  dream  of  perfect  beauty. 
Ah  !  I  see  where  it  should  live — and  die.' 

She  walked  across  the  room  and  pinned  the 
flower  on  Griselda's  dress,  where  already  a  much 
less  beautiful  blossom  was  reposing.  '  Let  me 
change  this ;  with  your  white  dress  and  your  fair 
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hair,  you  will  be  like  a  moonbeam.  Shall  you  be 
sitting  with  Mrs.  Hope  ?     I  shall  look  out  for  you.' 

Griselda  was  young,  enthusiastic,  simple,  loving 
and  spontaneous.  She  shyly  kissed  the  hand  that 
had  pinned  in  the  rose. 

'  Thank  you,  how  kind,  and — how  beautiful  you 
are  ! '  she  said,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

Magdalen  laughed  softly.  There  was  no  bitter- 
ness in  her  laugh  this  time ;  she  was  happy, 
consciously  happy,  she  knew  why,  and  yet  would 
not  acknowledge  it ;  some  of  her  beautiful  far-off 
youth  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  her  and  once 
more  whispered  the  word  happiness  in  her  ear. 
Was  it  a  St.  Luke's  summer  in  her  life  ?  a  mirage 
in  the  desert?  No,  not  a  mirage — a  wonderful 
reality  ;  it  was  close  to  her,  she  felt  that  her  hand 
could  grasp  it — the  hand  that  Brice  had  touched. 

'  My  dear  child,  you  must  go  now,'  she  said 
softly,  and  kissed  the  peach-like  cheek  of  Griselda 
Foy  ;  *you  are  young,  that  in  itself  is  worth  any 
beauty.  If  you  find  happiness,  keep  it,  don't  let  it 
go — if  you  can  help  it ;  do  you  read  Shelley  ?  No  ? 
he  says  that  "joy  once  lost  is  pain."' 

'You  ought  to  have  nothing  but  happiness,'  said 
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Griselda,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  blue  eyes. 
*  Happiness  is — oh,  isn't  it  beautiful ! ' 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Hope  knocked  at  the  door 
and  claimed  Griselda. 

*  Come,  Griselda,  every  one  is  arriving,  and  you 
ought  to  lose  nothing  of  the  sight.' 

Miss  Cuthbert  was  already  gone  before  Griselda 
could  look  round  for  her,  and,  still  smiling  with 
pleasure  at  the  remembrance  of  her,  she  followed 
the  Rector  into  the  gardens. 

The  entrance  gates  once  passed,  the  company 
walked  through  a  hedge  of  roses  illuminated  with 
garlands  of  electric  lights,  also  hung  in  fantastic 
festoons  all  about  a  large  pavilion,  where  their 
wraps  were  taken  from  them.  Soft  music  was 
heard  in  the  near  distance  when  the  guests  again 
stepped  out  upon  the  lawns  to  be  enchanted  by  art 
hidden  in  multitudinous  ways.  On  one  side  were 
seats  where  roses  appeared  to  twine  themselves 
naturally,  and  round  which  lights  were  twinkling 
in  coloured  pear-like  globes.  Some  of  the  avenues 
were  partly  lighted,  partly  in  gloom,  so  that  from 
shade  you  walked  into  a  sudden  blaze  of  flowers 
and  lights.     Rich  carpets  were  spread  in  sheltered 
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nooks  side  by  side  with  heather  banks,  near  which 
were  placed  rustic  tables,  whereon  choice  wines 
and  fairy-like  cakes  were  arrayed  ready  for  the 
guests  to  partake  of  when  it  suited  their  fancy,  no 
attendants  being  by.  Next  the  wondering  guests 
discovered  a  concert  was  going  on  unannounced, 
performed  for  the  sake  of  the  music  itself,  and 
apparently  only  for  such  guests  as  loved  sweet 
sounds,  and,  further  on,  a  mimic  fairy  dance  of 
children,  children  who  were  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  and  not  exhibiting.  Everything  had 
been  done  to  delight  the  sense  of  the  unexpected, 
and  the  guests  at  once  responded  to  the  call  made 
on  their  imaginative  faculties,  and  were  ready  to 
be  delighted. 

*  We  thought  that  Lady  Mary  would  fail  in  the 
country,'  said  the  Duke,  '  but  the  verdict  must  be 
that  she  has  excelled  herself.' 

On  the  lawn  near  the  house  the  hostess  held  her 
court.  Frank  went  here  and  there  collecting  his 
wife's  praises.  He  was  simple,  hearty,  pleasant, 
always  himself,  but  Lady  Mary  was  of  course  the 
chief  attraction.  She  had  a  part  to  play  as  well 
as  the  actors,  and  she  did  not  mean  to  fail  in  it. 
11.-15 
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Instead  of  remaining  in  one  place  to  become  a 
hand-shaking  machine,  she  went  about  among  the 
various  groups.  She  introduced  friends  to  each 
other's  notice,  reminded  the  Duke  that  he  knew  the 
Colonel,  or  the  Rear- Admiral  who  crossed  his  path  ; 
she  thought  that  Lady  Dash  must  have  met  Lord 
Groves  at  the  Inner  Temple  ball.  '  Here  is  Mr. 
Harcourt,  the  leading  spirit  of  that  ball — for  the 
wicked  barristers  were  lavish  of  money,  so  that  if 
poorer  in  coin  they  were  rich  in  friends.  It  was 
certainly  a  good  example.  Your  money  can  be 
taken  from  you,  but  your  friends — ' 

'  K?^r  friends.  Lady  Mary,'  said  the  Duke,  bowing, 
*  would  remain  true  to  you.' 

*  Or  retire  gracefully.* 

*  You  think  ill  of  us,'  said  Colonel  Karstairs,  *  I 
cannot  agree  with  you.'  Lady  Mary  lightly  placed 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  to  walk  with  him  towards  a 
mossy  bower  close  at  hand. 

*To  judge  by  appearances,  I  should  believe  in 
your  steadfastness,'  she  said,  smiling ;  '  but,  don't 
protest,  your  constancy  is  useless.  I  know  you  are 
looking  out  for  Miss  Cuthbert ! ' 

'  I  thought  the  Magdalen  was  sure  to  be  here — 
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nothing  more,  I  assure  you,'  said  the  Colonel, 
looking  round  with  an  earnest  expression  on  his 
face  in  spite  of  his  bantering  tone,  and  then  he 
added — 

*  By  the  way,  the  other  day  Horton  was  recalling 
your  confident  prophecy — I  will  not  call  it  a 
wager.' 

'Hush!  it  shocks  Frank — still,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  my  dear  Colonel,  I  would  have  abetted 
your  suit,  but  what  can  I  do?  it  is  only  the 
unexpected  that  pleases.  You  town  gallants  are 
too  conventional  in  your  courting,  you  do  not 
fully  understand  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.' 

The  Colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders — 

*  We  like  obstacles,  but  not  too  many  !  After  a 
time  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  hunting.' 

*  Fie !  on  the  contrary,  she  is  superlative.' 

'  Superlatively  happy  in  possessing  you  as  a 
friend.  On  my  honour  you  have  outwitted  nature. 
Lady  Mary  ;  I  shall  go  home  and  write  sonnets  on 
the  superiority  of  art  over  nature.' 

'Then    pray   don't    mention    the   electric   light. 
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Frank  is  afraid  of  admiring  it,  because  some  of  our 
great  artists — Tongham  among  them — have  sniffed 
at  it ;  but  Soames,  you  know  the  man  who  paints 
pretty  women  and  makes  them  hideous  on  principle, 
says,  "Art  must  bend  to  our  will.  True  art  repudiates 
nature."  After  that,  I  assure  you  I  breathed  more 
freely,  and  gloried  openly  in  electric  light.  It  all 
depends  on  your  mental  focus.' 

*  You  need  not  fear.  This  is  a  triumph. — By 
the  way,  is  the  choice  fruit  here?'  Lady  Mary 
pretended  to  misunderstand  him. 

*  Yes,  under  the  beeches  ;  go  and  help  the  ladies, 
I  have  done  away  with  waiters.  As  to  triumph, 
wait  till  you  see  my  play.' 

The  Duke  came  up  again. 

'Lady  Mary,  there  is  a  young  lady  whom  the 
men  are  all  raving  about.  She  is  dressed  in  white, 
and  hair  a  V oriole — isn't  that  the  right  phrase  ? 
She  certainly  has  been  till  now  well  concealed,  for 
no  one  knows  her.' 

'  Ah,  my  New  Zealander  !  Yes,  a  denizen  of 
another  world,  too  good  for  ours.' 

*  And  her  name — Queen  Mab,  in  person  ?  * 

'  Miss  Foy,  of  Foy  Lodge.     Alas,  no  princely 
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fortune  to  be  expected  from  her,  Duke.     Her  face 
is  her  fortune.' 

*  In  my  young  days  we  thought  that  princely, 
but  times  are  changed.' 

*  American  heiresses  have  ruined  the  beauty 
market.     The  balance  at  the  banker — ' 

*  Strikes  the  balance  at  the  heart.' 

*  If  you  will  honour  my  poor  fete  with  bon-mots, 
I  shall  introduce  you  to  a  real  heiress,  —  Miss 
Betham  might — ' 

The  Duke  laughed  and  retired.  It  was  known 
he  wanted  money  for  his  eldest  son,  and  Lord 
Colefoot  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he 
must  fall  in  love  with  a  money-bag. 

Why  chronicle  more  of  the  light  banter  ?  Lady 
Mary  made  wit  sparkle;  she  called  forth  praise 
from  those  who  possessed  originality ;  and  evi- 
dently received  a  blessing  from  the  evening  air, 
that  so  softly  played  among  the  folds  of  the 
beautiful  dresses,  and  kissed  the  wavy  curls  of 
youth,  not  forgetting  to  stroke  the  grey  hair  of  old 
age. 

Suddenly  a  sound  of  Indian  gongs  was  heard, 
and  bells  chimed  a  melody.     Every  one  knew  the 
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moment  had  come  when  the  players  were  to  amuse 
the  company,  but  every  guest  was  already  so  well 
pleased  that  even  indifferent  actors  would  have 
been  applauded  by  them,  always  excepting  of 
course  the  mighty  Acton  Roland,  who  had  been 
taking  mental  notes,  and  was  secretly  sorry  that 
Lady  Mary  did  not  own  a  theatre  and  could  not 
become  Mrs.  Roland  ;  'because,' thought  he,  *  in  that 
line  the  woman  is  inspired.  She  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  profession.' 

A  portion  of  the  grounds,  before  invisible,  was 
now  suddenly  illuminated,  and,  without  needing 
to  be  told,  the  guests  walked  on  down  a  shrub- 
bordered  path,  brilliantly  lighted  ;  then,  emerging 
upon  a  large  open  space,  they  beheld  an  amphi- 
theatre of  seats  carpeted  with  green  cloth  and 
adorned  with  roses,  whilst  along  the  sides  were 
roses  arched  over  uncovered  seats  for  those  who 
preferred  the  night  air.  Opposite  was  the  stage, 
festooned  with  electric  lights,  such  a  blaze  of  light 
and  flowers  seemed  fashioned  for  fairyland  alone. 

The  murmur  of  applause  was  not  faint,  for  even 
this  company  (for  the  most  part  blase)  was  fa.s- 
cinated. 
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There  was  no  crowding,  every  one  appeared  to 
have  a  special  seat  reserved  for  them,  and  the  men 
did  not  on  this  occasion  prefer  to  remain  standing 
outside. 

Griselda,  seated  near  Mrs.  Hope,  found  several 
attentive  men  in  her  neighbourhood,  for  this  fresh 
apparition  was  attracting  unusual  admiration.  The 
smile  that  was  so  real,  the  manners  that  were  so 
natural,  were  not  such  as  could  be  found  every  day 
in  London  society  ;  for  one  season  often  gives  a 
simper  to  a  belle,  and  affectation  to  a  country 
beauty,  who  little  guesses  that  her  airs  and  graces 
afford  amusement  to  the  men  who  collect  to  gossip 
at  their  club. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  Griselda  had  only  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  play  ;  with  her  arms  folded,  she 
leaned  a  little  forward  and  drank  in  every  word, 
noticed  every  gesture.  Was  not  her  Brice  there  ? 
and  the  beautiful  Miss  Cuthbert,  whom  she  so 
much  admired  ?  What  mattered  a  duke's  son  or 
a  young  guardsman  to  her — what,  indeed  ? 

Mr.  Acton  Roland  was  just  behind  her,  and,  once 
or  twice  hearing  his  remarks,  Griselda  turned  round 
and  smiled  her  assent ;    she  really  smiled  at  Lady 
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Mary,  who  was  all  smiles,  but  Mr.  Roland  joined  in 
and  condescended  to  agree  with  her. 

'  By  Jove,'  said  Lord  Colefoot  afterwards, '  I  sat 
near  Miss  Foy,  the  girl  who  will  make  a  sensation 
next  season — a  New  Zealander;  but  she  didn't  know 
how  to  flirt,  and  one  could  enjoy  her  remarks.  If 
she  had  money — but  they  say  she  is  poor  ;  anyhow, 
she  is  not  jealous  of  other  women,  she  did  nothing 
but  praise  the  only  rival  that  could  come  near  to 
her  ;  Miss  Cuthbert,  well — yes,  she  carried  every- 
thing before  her  that  evening.  She  knows  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  making  a  sensation.' 

As  for  the  play — this  was  the  plot  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  curtain  drew  up  and  displayed  a  severe- 
looking  library,  where  Sir  Anthony  Croft 
was  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  engaged  in  a  serious 
conversation  with  his  son  and  heir,  young  Marma- 
duke. 

Griselda  laughed  softly  as  she  noticed  how- 
handsome  and  young-looking  Brice  appeared,  in 
a  new  suit  of  very  fashionably-cut  garments. 

Sir  Anthony  was  extremely  comic  in  his 
declamation,  and  in  the  way  he  took  all  Marma- 
duke's  silence  for  consent.  He  solemnly  expressed 
his  thankfulness  that  his  heir  was  not  like  some 
eldest  sons,  whose  sad  stories  often  gave  shocking 
interest  to  the  newspapers.  All  this  part  was  very 
briskly  acted,  and  the  audience  at  once  caught  the 
cue,  when  the  Baronet  said,  sententiously,  *  But  you, 
Marmaduke,  you  cannot  tell  a  spade  from  a  club  ; 
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for  every  one  knows  that  not  one  pack  of  cards 
could  be  found  here,  even  if  the  Manor  were 
ransacked  from  top  to  toe,  not  one.'  Marmaduke's 
sh'ght  smile,  and  deprecating  glance  as  he  answered, 
'  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir,'  made  every  one  laugh 
heartily.  At  the  end  of  the  interview,  Marmaduke 
asks  his  father's  consent  to  leave  home  on  urgent 
business  connected  with — here  a  pause  and  great 
hesitation  —  literary  employment.  Sir  Anthony 
appears  charmed  with  the  idea  of  his  son's  future 
fame  as  an  author,  but  begs  him  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible.  Sir  Anthony's  exit  is  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  Marmaduke's  friend  and  neighbour  in 
the  county,  Hector  Sandley.  Their  conversation 
discloses  that  Marmaduke  is  so  deeply  in  debt, 
led  on  by  Sandley,  that  he  does  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  money,  and,  of  course,  dares  not  appeal 
to  his  father's  mercy.  *  He  has  no  mercy  for 
gambling,'  the  unfortunate  young  man  repeats; 
'  and  if  Mr.  Bruce,  our  new  family  lawyer,  cannot 
help  me,  I  had  better  leave  the  country  at  once, 
before  my  father  announces  that  he  cuts  me  off 
with  a  shilling.  If  I  can  get  out  of  this  scrape,  I 
swear  it  shall  be  my  last.'     Hector  laughs  at  his 
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distress,  wishes  him  good  luck,  and  promises  to 
look  him  up  when  he  next  goes  to  town  ;  where- 
upon Marmaduke,  in  his  despair,  tells  him  some 
plain  truths  about  his  evil  influence,  and  they 
separate  in  anger. 

The  curtain  here  fell  merely  for  a  few  minutes. 
How  the  whole  scene  was  shifted  so  quickly  was  a 
secret  which  puzzled  even  Acton  Roland.  It  was 
wonderful  for  amateurs,  he  thought.  This  time 
the  company  gazed  at  an  exquisite  bijou  drawing- 
room,  where  a  pretty  blonde  was  arranging  flowers, 
and  talking  to  herself  in  a  way  probably  only 
indulged  in  on  the  stage,  where  this  unnatural 
habit  plays  the  part  of  the  old  Greek  chorus. 

Meta  Bruce,  the  lawyer's  daughter,  discusses  the 
advantage  of  matrimony,  and  the  delights  of  her 
friendship  with  the  newly-arrived  inmate  of  their 
house,  Esther  Singleton,  who,  being  an  independ- 
ent heiress,  has  found  a  temporary  home  with  the 
Bruces.  Meta  is  young,  confiding,  and  kitten-like  ; 
and  the  contrast  to  Esther,  the  heiress,  was  at  once 
apparent  when  Miss  Cuthbert,  in  that  character, 
stepped  on  the  stage.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
applause  from  the  ladies,  and  a  vigorous  clapping 
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from  the  men,  for  Magdalen  was  perfectly  and 
most  becomingly  dressed,  and  acted  admirably. 
You  saw  at  once  that  she  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  and  was  of  a  more  determined  character,  than 
the  artless  Meta. 

*  Isn't  she  perfectly  beautiful  ? '  Griselda  mur- 
mured to  Mrs.  Hope ;  but  this  lady  had  already 
heard  of  Magdalen's  fame,  and  answered  severely, 
*  Yes,  a  handsome  woman,  but  very  fast  and 
worldly,  I  believe.' 

'  No,  that  must  be  a  mistake,  I  am  sure  it  is,' 
said  Griselda  warmly;  'look,  here  comes  Mr. 
Leslie,  doesn't  he  exactly  look  his  part  ? ' 

Marmaduke  is  introduced  into  the  charmed  circle 
of  the  lawyer's  drawing-room,  and  his  eyes  at  once 
rest  on  Meta,  who  comes  forward,  explains  that 
her  father  is  out,  but  begs  him  to  wait  for  him.. 
Esther  has  stayed  in  the  background,  and  by  the 
time  she  comes  forward  Marmaduke  has  already 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  Meta.  Mr.  Bruce's  return 
disturbs  the  trio,  the  girls  retire,  and  Marmaduke 
explains  his  situation.  He  frankly  confesses  his 
sins,  his  utter  inability  to  satisfy  his  creditors — 
chiefly  a  certain  Jew,  Joseph  Levy ;  and  owns  that 
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unless  he  can  procure  five  thousand  pounds  in  a 
week,  he  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  Jew  from 
appealing  to  his  father.  'And  that,  sir,  will,  I 
verily  believe,  kill  the  old  man,  who  believes  me 
as  innocent  as  a  baby  in  arms.' 

Mr.  Bruce  considers  how  he  can  help  this  young 
fellow,  to  whom  he  takes  an  immediate  fancy, 
without  plunging  him  deeper  into  debt ;  and,  to 
make  sure  that  he  will  be  out  of  harm's  way, 
invites  him  to  stay  at  his  country-house  till  he 
finds  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

During  the  week  Marmaduke  makes  himself  so 
much  at  home,  and  so  happy  with  the  two  ladies, 
that  he  believes  himself  a  reformed  character. 
He  is  so  attentive  to  both  Meta  and  Esther  that 
he  hardly  knows  which  he  prefers,  and  pays  them 
both  great  attention.  During  the  week  Mr.  Bruce 
tells  Esther  how  the  case  stands,  and  she  imme- 
diately forms  the  design  of  freeing  the  charming 
Marmaduke  from  the  clutches  of  the  Jew;  but 
binds  Mr.  Bruce  to  secrecy,  as  she  hands  him  a 
cheque  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  at  last  Mr. 
Bruce  unwillingly  gives  to  Marmaduke.  This 
latter   naturally    believes    Mr.    Bruce    is    the   real 
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donor,  and  forms  at  once  the  plan  of  proposing 
to  his  daughter,  as  the  best  way  he  can  imagine 
of  repaying  the  debt  of  gratitude ;  besides,  when 
he  begins  to  think  of  it,  Marmaduke  finds  he  is 
really  in  love  with  the  charming  Meta. 

The  love  scene  which  followed  was  very  prettily 
worked  up.  Marmaduke,  in  a  frank,  natural 
manner,  making  his  confession  how  he  had  formed 
the  idea  of  marrying  Meta  from  gratitude,  but 
that  now  he  truly  loves  her.  Meta  is  at  once 
carried  away  by  the  young  man's  words,  and 
thinks  him  the  most  noble,  the  most  generous 
of  lovers ;  but  Marmaduke  at  the  end  imposes 
one  condition  upon  her.  In  his  present  position 
they  must  keep  their  engagement  a  secret  till  he 
is  entirely  free  of  debt ;  as  Mr.  Bruce  might,  under 
the  circumstances,  make  some  objection  ;  but  that, 
when  he  can  again  hold  up  his  head,  he  will  at 
once  speak  to  her  father  and  to  his.  Meta,  know- 
ing nothing  of  Esther's  generosity,  or  the  feeling 
which  has  called  it  forth,  willingly  agrees  to  the 
condition.  In  another  scene,  Marmaduke,  to  avoid 
detection,  pays  Esther  more  attention  than  he 
does  to  Meta,  and  the  former  allows  herself  to 
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believe  in  him,  and  glories  in  the  idea  that  her 
generosity  has  saved  him. 

The  day  before  Marmaduke  is  going  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  his  tempter  Hector  turns  up.  Marma- 
duke tells  him  he  has  paid  his  debts,  that  he  has 
turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
proposing  to  the  sweetest  angel  on  earth.  Hector, 
with  ingenious  and  devilish  cleverness,  turns  him 
round,  and  they  go  out  together — the  spectators 
easily  guessing  the  result. 

The  next  scene  represents  Esther  sitting  alone 
at  an  open  window.  Meta  and  her  father  have 
gone  out  to  a  dinner  party.  Esther  hears  a  noise, 
and  recognises  Marmaduke's  footstep  ;  she  is  much 
agitated,  but  she  has  a  smile  of  pleasure  on  her 
face.  In  a  few  moments  the  young  man  rushes  in, 
looking  utterly  crushed  and  wretched.  Esther  is 
frightened,  but  intensely  sympathetic,  and  her 
sympathy  causes  Marmaduke  to  confess  he  has 
lost  a  large  sum  of  money  at  gambling,  that  he  is 
utterly  undone,  for  his  father  has  heard  of  it,  and 
that  he  believes  he  is  following  him  and  may 
appear  at  any  moment. 

Esther   goes   hastily   to   the   writing-table   and 
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writes  a  cheque  for  the  amount.  In  spite  of  the 
large  sum,  she  signs  her  name  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips.  Then  she  comes  towards  Marmaduke,  for  he 
has  sunk  down  in  a  chair,  and  has  buried  his  head 
in  his  arms.  She  gently  touches  his  shoulder, 
as  with  a  look  of  intense  love  and  happiness  on 
her  face  she  holds  out  the  cheque  to  him. 
Marmaduke  starts  up,  looks  at  her  face,  then  at 
the  cheque,  and  is  speechless.     She  says  softly — 

*  You  have  guessed  the  truth.' 
'  What  truth  ?  ' 

*That  unlimited  credit  is  only  the  privilege  of 
true  affection.' 

She  hands  him  the  cheque.  He  draws  back,  and 
mutters  '  Impossible,'  and  Esther  answers — 

*  Take  it,  it  is  possible.  I  know  your  generous 
nature — if  you  are  weak,  you  are  incapable  of 
meanness,  and  I  am  determined  to  save  you. 

A  noise  is  heard,  and  the  servant  announces 
that  Mr.  Joseph  Levy  desires  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Marmaduke  Croft,  at  the  same  time  he  hands  him 
a  telegram  from  Sir  Anthony,  which  he  tears  open 
and  reads.  '  I  know  all,  and  will  come  by  next 
train.' 
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When  the  door  is  shut,  Esther  comes  towards 
him  again,  and  again  puts  the  cheque  in  his  hand. 
*Go,'  she  says,  'get  rid  of  that  vile  Jew,  and,  when 
he  comes,  let  your  father  find  you  a  free  man.' 

Marmaduke  again  hesitates,  touches  the  cheque, 
and  staggers. 

*  My  father ! — he  believed  in  me,  it  will  kill  him  ; 
but  I  cannot,  you  do  not  know — you  will  never 
forgive.' 

'  Forgive  ? '  then  in  a  very  low  tone  she  adds, 
'  Love  forgives  everything.' 

*  Love — I  love  too  much  to — '  He  passes  his 
hands  over  his  eyes,  hardly  knowing  what  he  says. 
Esther  mistakes  his  words,  and  comes  back  hastily, 
and  passionately  throws  her  arms  round  him. 

Levy's  voice  is  heard  ;  there  is  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Esther  starts  back,  repeating — 

'  Go,  go,  give  it  to  him  at  once,  for  your  father's 
sake  and  for  mine.' 

Marmaduke  snatches  the  paper,  and  as  the  Jew 
enters  thrusts  it  into  his  hands.  The  Jew  stares 
in  amazement,  then  slowly  sits  down  to  write  the 
receipt. 

As  the  Jew  goes  out,  Sir  Anthony  hastens  in, 
II.— 16 
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pale  and  furious.  Marmaduke  stands  conscience- 
stricken  before  him,  without  uttering  a  word.  As 
Sir  Anthony  pours  forth  a  flood  of  reproaches, 
Esther  returns,  looks  round  with  a  proud  smile  on 
her  face,  and  goes  up  to  the  old  man. 

'  Forgive  him/  she  says  ;  then  she  walks  across  to 
Marmaduke's  side  and  slips  her  hand  through  his 
arm.  '  Forgive  him,  and  forget ;  he  is  free  of  debt — 
all  is  paid.     It  is  the  last  time  this  shall  happen.' 

Sir  Anthony,  astonished,  asks  for  an  explanation, 
and  Marmaduke  says  huskily — 

*  Yes,  here  is  the  woman  who  has  saved  me, 
saved  us  from  disgrace.  I  owe  her  everything, 
everything  I  have, — even  my  name,  if  she  will 
take  it' 

The  door  opens,  and  Meta  and  her  father  return 
from  the  party. 

Meta  is  charmingly  dressed,  and  looks  bewitch- 
ingly  happy.  She  has  heard  of  Sir  Anthony's 
arrival,  and  believes  the  happy  moment  has  come 
when  Marmaduke  will  openly  declare  his  love. 

On  entering,  however,  she  sees  Esther  blushingly 
withdrawing  her  arm  from  Marmaduke's,  but, 
thinking  only  of  her  lover's  approaching  confession, 
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she  goes  towards  him,  saying,  '  You  have  come 
back  to-day,  I  knew  you  would,  I  felt  sure  of  it.' 
Marmaduke  draws  back  from  her,  and  Meta 
pausing,  astonished,  looks  from  him  to  the  radiant 
Esther. 

'  Wish  me  joy,  Meta,'  this  latter  says,  '  Marma- 
duke is  safe  now  for  ever ;  together  we  will,  God 
helping  us,  forget  the  past.  Sir  Anthony  forgives 
everything.' 

Mr.  Bruce  and  Sir  Anthony  walk  away  towards 
the  window,  and  Meta,  turning  pale  and  clinging  to 
a  chair,  looks  at  her  lover  and  sees  only  intense 
sorrow  and  shame  on  his  face.  She  guesses  the 
truth,  and  with  a  great  effort  she  walks  slowly  up 
to  Esther,  and,  hiding  her  face  on  her  shoulder, 
says,  half  sobbing  half  laughing,  in  a  strange 
manner,  '  I  do,  I  do  wish  you  joy.' 

Sir  Anthony  again  coming  forward,  begs  Esther 
to  come  with  him  and  Mr.  Bruce,  and  explains  to 
them  all  her  wonderful  generosity. 

Marmaduke  and  Meta  are  left  alone,  and  a 
scene  between  them  begins  by  a  few  moments  of 
intense  silence  ;  he  sits  down,  and  gradually  hides 
his  face  on  his  arms,  and  she  very  slowly  comes 
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towards  him  and  calls  him  by  his  name.  When 
she  is  close  to  him,  Marmaduke  answers,  heart- 
broken, *  Leave  me.' 

'  No,  no,  I  cannot,'  she  says  passionately,  *  we 
have  loved  each  other,  we  do  still,  or  is  it  all  a 
dream  ?  No,  no,  it  cannot  be — I  see  it  all  ;  Esther 
has  been  so  noble,  so  generous  ;  you  thought  to — ' 
Marmaduke  shakes  his  head. 

*  It  was  not  that,'  he  begins,  then  pauses ;  he 
cannot  betray  another  woman  or  explain  how  she 
has  misunderstood  him,  or  how  he  has  allowed  her 
to  clear  him  and  save  his  father's  name  from  being 
dragged  before  the  public.  He  suddenly  kneels 
down  and  kisses  the  hem  of  Meta's  dress — he  dare 
not  do  more,  and  she,  slowly  stooping,  picks  up 
her  train  and  gathering  it  about  her  walks  slowly 
back,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  being  too  near  to 
the  man  she  idolises.  Marmaduke  gets  up  and 
watches  her  retreating  figure,  makes  a  step  or  two 
forward,  and  then  sinks  down  on  a  high  carved  oak 
settee,  his  face  expressing  mute  agony.  When  he 
hears  Meta  step  on  the  pavement  (she  had  gone 
through  a  side  French  window  into  a  conservatory), 
he  starts  up  with  a  cry,  runs  forward,  and  folds 
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Meta  in  his  arms,  but  again  she  releases  herself 
and  pushes  him  gently  back  to  the  settee,  saying — 

*  Good-bye,  Marmaduke,  God  bless  you.'  Then 
she  disappears. 

When  Esther  re-enters,  she  finds  Marmaduke 
still  sitting  on  the  settee,  stupefied  and  dazed  by 
what  he  has  gone  through  ;  misunderstanding  the 
reason,  she  comes  and  kneels  down  before  him 
and  takes  his  hands  in  hers. 

'  Marmaduke,'  she  says,  '  all  is  forgiven  ;  take 
courage,  the  future  is  grand  and  beautiful,  we  will 
do  everything  together,  your  father  will  let  us  have 
the  Tower  House,  and  we  shall  be — oh,  so  happy ! 
We  will  look  after  the  cottages  and  learn  all  the 
new  improvements.  My  money — our  money,  I 
mean — will  be  useful,  and  we  shall  only  come  to 
town  when  we  are  tired  of  each  other,  Marmaduke 
— that  will  be  very,  very  seldom,  my  dearest ;  do 
not  be  sad  any  longer.  I  do  not  regret  anything  ; 
indeed,  indeed,  it  is  true,  and  some  day  we  shall 
be  able  to — why,  almost  to  laugh  at  this  trouble, 
and  your  father  will  forget  that  he  ever  found 
you  less  perfect  than  he  once  believed  you  to  be — 
you  are  perfect  for  me,  I  do  not  wish  you  other 
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than  you  are.     Marmaduke,  look  at  me;  together, 
together,  we  can  conquer  everything — by  love  ! ' 

Marmaduke  rises  from  his  seat  and  takes  Esther's 
hand  in  his.  Then  suddenly  he  laughs.  *  Esther, 
you  are  good  and  noble  and  generous — you  can 
do  everything,  I  believe,  everything  ;  but — good 
God  !  can  you  mend  a  broken  heart  ? ' 

The  audience  waited  almost  breathlessly  for 
Esther's  answer,  but  there  was  none  ;  they  only 
saw  a  strange  expression  pass  over  her  face,  a 
startled,  horrified  look  in  her  eyes,  and  then  the 
curtain  fell.     The  play  was  ended. 

There  was  a  sudden  pause,  then  a  loud  clapping 
and  a  call  for  the  actors,  but  Lady  Mary,  standing 
up,  shook  her  head. 

*  It  is  useless  to  call  for  them,  our  author  does 
not  allow  it.  Those  returning  scenes  are  barbar- 
ous, and  against  all  rules  of  idealism,  for  they 
destroy  every  illusion.  Now,  Mr.  Roland,  your 
opinion  is  the  real  applause,  our  young  play- 
wright is  dying  to  know  it.' 

Acton  Roland  was  too  cunning  to  be  taken  in, 
but  the  interview  with  Oliver  took  place,  as  already 
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recorded,  and  Lady  Mary  was  satisfied.  Even 
the  Duke,  a  fine  connoisseur  in  plays,  from  frequent 
experience,  came  to  shake  hands  with  the  author, 
who  did  not  know  whether  to  be  flattered  or 
whether  to  be  on  the  defensive.  He  possessed  a 
sensitive  character,  but  a  fine  literary  judgment. 

'  We  must  really  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Selby — 
a  capital  play.  Are  you  satisfied  yourself?  Upon 
my  word  the  acting  must  have  pleased  even  Mr. 
Roland.' 

*  Yes,  the  acting  left  nothing  to  be  desired,'  said 
Mr.  Selby  ;  '  as  to  the  play,  I  am  glad  your  Grace 
was  pleased.' 

*  Uncommonly  so,  but — well,  not  quite  sure  as 
to  the  end,  you  know.  You  stopped  short — hem, 
a  little  too  short,  we  wanted  more  of  a  good  thing.' 

'Your  Grace  has  been  to  too  many  plays:  I 
merely  wished  to  call  forth  just  the  feeling  you 
mention.' 

'  Ah,  in  that  case — '  the  Duke  paused.  *  I  see 
you  are  in  league  with  our  hostess  ;  she  prefers 
whetting  our  appetites  to  satisfying  our  desires.' 

'Just  so,  the  incomplete  has  a  merit  hardly 
enough  recognised.' 
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'  Except  in  respect  of  supper,'  said  Lady  Mary, 
taking  the  Duke's  arm.  '  Come  to  the  tent,  and 
there  we  shall  meet  our  actors.  I  hope  each 
gentleman  will  choose  the  partner  he  prefers,  for 
to-night  at  least  we  waive  the  commonplaces  of 
etiquette.' 

Griselda  sat  a  few  moments  in  her  place  without 
moving,  she  was  so  much  carried  away  by  the 
play  that  she  heaved  a  little  sigh  when  Mr.  Hope 
touched  her.  Something  of  her  innocent  belief 
in  life's  happiness  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
from  her. 

'  Griselda,  here  is  Lord  Colefoot,  who  begs  to  be 
introduced  to  you  and  to  take  you  down  to  supper.' 

Griselda  was  gracious  at  once,  but  she  was 
not  elated.  Her  heart  was  not  in  this  grand 
society  ;  she  wanted  Brice — her  Brice  ;  and  all  the 
time  the  young  lord  talked  on  of  the  'awfully 
jolly  play,'  a  vision  of  the  far  away  New  Zealand 
farm  came  floating  before  her  mind's  eye. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BEHIND  the  scenes,  when  the  curtain  was 
lowered  for  the  last  time,  Magdalen  Cuth- 
bert  and  Brice  Leslie  remained  standing,  not  in  the 
attitude  imposed  upon  them  by  the  play,  but  quite 
naturally,  as  if  they  had  just  finished  a  conversation. 
Brice  was  conscious  that  Miss  Cuthbert  had  acted 
extremely  well ;  Magdalen  was  quickly  reviewing 
her  own  efforts,  and  she  was  satisfied  with  herself, 
for  she  knew  that  her  ideal  was  high  and  not  easily 
attained.  She  it  was  who  first  broke  the  silence. 
*  We  have  not  disappointed  Lady  Mary.' 
Brice  was  sorry  to  return  to  the  commonplace, 
but  he  was  helped  thereto  by  the  appearance  of  the 
rest  of  the  company  and  the  hum  of  general  conver- 
sation. These  were  some  of  the  remarks  he  heard — 
'  First-rate.'  *  Capital.'  *  Miss  Cuthbert,  you 
were  perfect.'     *  Not  a  bad  play,  but  the  end  ! ' 
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*  1  say,'  remarked  Captain  Standring,  who  had 
acted  Sir  Anthony, '  I'm  blessed  if  I  know  which 
girl  he  did  marry — ' 

'You  know  nothing  of  modern  art,  Captain 
Standring.  We  deal  only  with  uncertainties. 
Those  happy-ever-after  pieces  are  out  of  date.' 

Miss  Linden,  alias  '  Meta,'  came  smiling  back 
upon  the  stage,  she  had  learnt  every  movement  of 
her  part,  and  had  felt  none  of  it ;  as  Lady  Mary 
had  said,  she  was  a  curious  but  not  an  uncommon 
example  of  a  being  endowed  with  the  receptive 
and  dramatic  faculty  without  any  deeper  motive 
power.  She  was  a  perfect  mirror,  but  there  was 
only  common  wood  behind  the  reflection. 

Magdalen  did  not  care  to  show  that  she  had  felt 
her  part  only  too  deeply. 

'  I  am  going  to  dress,'  she  said  to  Brice  ;  '  will 
you  take  me  to  the  house  by  the  unilluminated 
shrubbery  ? ' 

Brice  was  of  course  ready  to  act  as  her  escort. 

'  Why  do  you  take  the  trouble  to  change  your 
dress?'  he  said,  as  he  walked  slowly  by  her  side. 
The  quiet  and  silence  of  the  small  path  they  were 
in  was  delicious  after  the  excitement  of  the  play. 
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It  was  all  the  more  charming  that  they  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  distant  hubbub. 

*  I  want  the  play  to  remain  in  the  region  of  the 
ideal,'  she  said. 

'  If  one  could  command  some  moments  of  one's 
life  not  to  disappear  into  eternity.' 

'  If  that  were  possible,'  asked  Magdalen,  laughing 
a  little,  though  Brice  caught  a  sweeter  tone  than 
usual  in  her  voice,  *  which  moment  would  you 
recall  ? ' 

'  The  time  just  passed — on  the  stage.' 

*  What !  You  would  be  ready  to  act  all  the  rest 
of  your  life  ?     A  tragedy,  too  ! ' 

Magdalen  was  drawing  him  on,  but  she  loved 
him  for  being  drawn  on  ;  yet,  though  she  wanted 
to  hear  his  remarks,  she  was  not  sure  that  she 
wished  to  answer  them.  She  was  so  certain  of 
her  power  that  she  liked  to  play  with  it  a  little 
while. 

'Yet  life  itself  is  often  only  a  tragedy,'  added 
Brice  slowly.  The  terrible  weight  of  his  position 
was  beginning  to  press  upon  him,  he  had  a  curious 
feeling  that  he  was  not  himself,  but  that  he  was 
personifying  Percy  Chester. 
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*  Have  we  changed  places  ? '  said  Magdalen, 
stopping  short,  just  as  they  reached  the  private 
garden  door  of  the  house,  left  open  this  evening 
for  the  inmates  of  Rosehill.  *  You  know  my  secret, 
we  are  friends — you  said  so ;  well,  to-night  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  other  story  was  a  play.  I 
want  to  wake  again,  I  want  to  live  a  little  while, 
I  want  to — '  she  paused,  and  the  words  rose  to  her 
lips  but  stopped  in  her  throat  —  '  to  love ' ;  but 
though  unspoken  they  were  understood  by  Brice ; 
aloud  she  changed  them  into  *  I  want  to  forget' 

He  made,  however,  a  show  of  defiance. 

*  You  belong  to  the  world,  that  world  we  hear  the 
murmur  of  from  here ;  you  would  find  any  other 
life  flat  and  stale,  like  a  mild  draught  of  watered 
wine;  a  pastoral  makes  you  laugh.'  Brice  spoke 
bitterly  and  in  a  low  voice. 

Magdalen  raised  her  head  proudly ;  her  eyes  so 
blue, so  beautiful,  so  defiant,  flashed  forth  her  answer. 

'And  if  it  did?  I  have  not  laughed  for  years.' 
Then  she  hurried  away,  and  Brice  woke  up  to  the 
reality.     Woke  up — O  God  !  to  what  reality  ? 

He  tore  himself  away  from  the  open  doorway 
where  she  had  disappeared.     Had  he  followed  his 
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inclination  he  would  have  stayed  there ;  he  would 
have  waited  for  her,  disregarding  every  sense  of 
right  and  fitness  ;  he  would  have  borne  her  scorn,  he 
would  have  forgiven  her  bitter  jests,  if  only  he  might 
have  been  free  to  answer  her.  Brice  woke  up  at  this 
moment  to  the  reality  !  He  was  overmastered  by 
a  passion  for  a  woman  whom  he  had  called  heartless, 
worldly  ;  whose  life  was  so  artificial  that  it  required 
much  faith  to  believe  she  had  a  heart  at  all ;  whose 
early  disappointment  had  crushed  and  destroyed 
what  is  most  beautiful  in  nature — a  woman's  for- 
giveness and  a  woman's  love.  It  was  a  terrible 
awakening  for  him,  Brice  Leslie,  who  all  his  life 
had  prided  himself  on  his  uprightness  ;  who,  whilst 
loving  the  sinner,  had  viewed  a  guilty  love  with 
pitying  contempt ;  who  had  won — alas  !  with  too 
little  difficulty — the  pure  and  young  heart  of  one 
of  earth's  angels.  The  very  knowledge  of  the  fact 
staggered  him  and  almost  crushed  him. 

But  Brice,  though  he  now  found  out  his  secret, 
though  it  stood  revealed  to  him  in  all  its  enormity, 
though  he  clearly  read  it  in  his  own  heart  as  he 
might  have  read  it  out  of  a  book  suddenly  opened 
before  him,  was  not  yet  conquered.     Now  that  it 
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was  so  clear,  now  that  it  glowed  as  if  written  in 
fiery  letters  upon  his  brain,  he  made  a  brave  stride 
in  an  opposite  direction,  he  boldly  drew  his  sword 
to  show  fight.  His  mind  once  made  up,  he  walked 
slowly  but  firmly  away,  along  the  path  he  and 
Magdalen  had  just  trodden.  He  could  mentally 
hear  her  very  tread,  the  rustle  of  her  dress,  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  could  recall  that 
play,  the  delight  it  had  been  to  watch  her;  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  her  thoughts,  and 
the  involuntary  show  of  deeper  feeling  she  had 
exhibited.  Brice  saw  it  all,  and  how  every  motion, 
every  look,  had  increased  the  love  that  mastered 
him. 

*Griselda  will  be  expecting  me,'  he  said,  half 
aloud.  '  I  must  go  back  to  her,  to  Griselda.'  He 
wanted  the  sweet  name  to  bring  back  his  peace  of 
mind,  he  wanted  to  wake  from  this  mad  dream,  he 
who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  very  idea  of  loving 
this  unloveable  woman, — he,  Brice  Leslie,  who  was 
engaged  to  Griselda  Foy.  She  whose  beauty  and 
youth  and  innocence  was  admired  on  all  sides,  rose 
before  his  mind's  eyes,  as  the  vision  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin    might    appear    to    a    devout   and   ardent 
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Catholic ;  but  for  that  very  reason  Griselda 
belonged  entirely,  or  so  it  now  seemed  to  him,  to 
a  region  of  pure  idealism,  though  in  reality  she 
possessed  a  fund  of  fresh  joy  which  was  intensely 
human.  Her  very  beauty  was  too  perfect,  too 
unconscious,  too  ignorant  of  its  own  charms,  too 
wanting  in  the  enticing  aggressiveness  of  a  less 
innocent  nature,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
fascination  of  Magdalen  Cuthbert. 

Brice  saw  it  all,  saw  how  dangerous  had  been 
the  temptation  within  reach  of  which  he  had 
voluntarily  placed  himself,  and  how  complete  had 
been  his  fall,  a  fall  which  he  had  not  expected, 
but  which  he  now  saw  was  merely  the  natural 
consequence  of  his  actions. 

He  could  not  even  accuse  Magdalen,  for  how 
could  she  know  about  Griselda  ?  No,  she  did  not 
know  it,  she  had  not  even  guessed  his  secret.  If 
she  cared  about  him,  it  was  a  true  feeling,  for 
there  was  no  reason,  no  material  advantage  about 
him  to  tempt  her  into  false  love  ;  what  they  felt 
was  the  unexplainable  mysterious  soul-attraction 
of  two  human  beings.  Then  suddenly  he  asked 
himself,   *  But    does    she    care,    or   is    she    merely 
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pretending,  playing  with  me  as  she  has  done  with 
many  others,  and  am  I  going  to  drop  a  substance 
for  a  worthless  shadow?  The  idea  was  crushing 
but  wholesome ;  it  gave  him  a  new  strength,  so 
that  he  felt  capable  of  renouncing  his  own  inclina- 
tion, and  struggling  on  in  the  old  safe  path,  or, 
metaphor  apart,  it  made  him  walk  hastily  to  the 
supper-tent  to  seek  out  Griselda. 

In  the  open  doorway  the  scene  was  one  of 
brilliant  mirth  and  fascinating  enjoyment.  Lady 
Mary,  looking  her  best,  was  in  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  Duke,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
were  also  in  the  full  swing  of  conversation.  There 
were  but  two  empty  chairs  representing  the  absent 
guests,  and  these  were  placed  next  to  each  other, 
the  rest  of  the  actors  having  already  made  their 
way  to  their  tent  to  enjoy  the  choice  things 
provided  for  the  company.  These  two  seats 
awaited — Brice  recognised  it  at  once — himself  and 
Magdalen.  How  could  he  alter  this  state  of 
things  ?  He  cast  his  eyes  quickly  over  the  guests 
and  soon  discovered  Griselda,  but  Lord  Colefoot 
was  by  her  side,  and  he  was  devoting  himself  to 
her,  so  that  no  empty  space  remained  for  Brice. 
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Made  bold  by  his  late  decision  and  his  dread  of 
defeat,  Brice  walked  quickly  to  the  table  where 
sat  his  Griselda.  Her  quick,  joyous  glances  soon 
found  him  out,  and  indicated  by  a  side  look  her 
disgust  at  having  no  place  for  him.  Lord  Colefoot 
was  delighted  to  see  another  moth  fluttering  round 
his  new  wax  candle.  He  put  a  rimless  eyeglass 
into  one  eye  and  looked  at  Brice  as  if  he  were  a 
strange  curio. 

*Aw — yes — hum;  the  fellow  who  acted  just 
now,'  he  remarked  to  Griselda. 

'  A  great  friend  of  mine,'  she  answered,  with  a 
little  smile  hovering  round  her  lips.  '  We  used  to 
have  such  rides  together  in  New  Zealand.'  Then, 
as  Brice  had  come  near  enough  to  speak  to  her, 
she  turned  towards  him  and  introduced  him  to  the 
young  lord.  This  New  Zealand  child  was  so  free 
from  self-consciousness  that  she  was  not  even  shy. 

'  Mr.  Leslie,  Lord  Colefoot,'  and  she  added, 
*  We  were  talking  of  you,  of  course.  How  well 
you  acted  !     It  was  splendid,  quite  first-rate.' 

'  Some  of  you  were  professionals,  I    suppose  ? ' 

said  the  young  lord. 

*  Yes,  some  of  us,'  said  Brice,  smiling.     *  So  the 
II.— 17 
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rest  of  us  were  put  on  our  mettle.  There  is  no 
seat  here,  I  see.  Lady  Mary  has  been  generous 
with  her  chairs.     No  one  is  allowed  to  stand.' 

*  Where  is  Miss  Cuthbert  ? '  said  Griselda.  '  She 
was  really  splendid.' 

Brice  turned  round  as  if  to  look  for  her,  but 
deceit  was  so  foreign  to  his  nature  that  he  made 
no  remark.  Magdalen  had  not  come  back,  so  he 
resolved  to  eat  his  supper  in  haste  before  she 
did  so. 

'  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  supper ;  I  shall 
see  you  again,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  addressing 
Griselda,  and  then  he  walked  away.  How  young 
and  fresh  and  happy  she  looked — his  Griselda  !  she 
seemed  now  more  like  his  daughter ;  yes,  that 
was  how  it  was.  Had  he  been  foolish  to  win  her 
affection  ?  He  was  too  old  for  her,  certainly  he 
was  very  old  in  comparison,  her  simplicity  was 
intensely  fascinating  in  theory,  but —  He  sat 
down  in  the  place  assigned  to  him,  and  felt  as  if 
a  ghost  were  by  his  side — not  Magdalen,  but  that 
other  woman,  the  horror  of  his  young  manhood, 
the  ruin  of  Percy  Chester's  life,  his  friend's  evil 
genius,  his  curse.     Fool  that  he  was !  how  could 
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he,  Percy,  have  left  a  diamond  for  worthless  glass  ? 
'  Fool !  and — well,  so  are  we  all,'  he  thought. 

He  poured  out  a  glass  of  champagne  and  drank 
it  down,  then  he  ate  a  few  mouthfuls  and  felt 
partly  revived  ;  he  was  strong,  and  had  yet  some 
resisting  power.  He  had  been  frightfully  im- 
prudent, he  had  been  taken  unawares  ;  but  he  was 
a  man,  not  a  weak  fool,  he  would  get  over  this  mad 
infatuation  ;  but  Miss  Cuthbert — Magdalen  ;  did 
she—? 

Brice  rose  quickly ;  a  few  others  had  done  the 
same,  and  were  strolling  again  into  the  gardens. 
It  was  getting  late,  some  of  the  carriages  had  been 
announced,  as  Brice  saw  to  his  satisfaction,  for 
now  the  evening  would  soon  be  over.  As  he 
passed  out  he  heard  various  exclamations  about 
Miss  Cuthbert ;  where  was  she  ?  Ah,  there  she 
was !  just  coming  in.  A  murmur  of  applause, 
greetings,  questionings  followed.  Brice  placed 
himself  in  a  recess  where  he  could  observe 
Magdalen  without  being  seen.  She  was  resplendent 
in  some  dark  crimson  attire  ;  Brice  saw  only  the 
general  effect,  but  he  noted  a  necklace  of  small 
diamonds  round  her  throat,  he  noted  the  splendid 
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pose  of  her  head  and  the  waving  hair  that  appeared 
to  have  arranged  itself  into  that  beau  desordre  which 
represents  the  highest  art.  Her  lips  were  beautiful 
in  colour,  her  smiles — she  seemed  lavish  of  them 
as  the  men  pressed  round  her  to  congratulate  her. 
Then  she  walked  slowly  down  the  tent,  she  must 
pass  close  by  him.  How  he  hated  the  men  who 
crowded  about  her,  how  he  hated  the  smiles  she 
gave  them  so  willingly,  smiles  that  seemed  so  cheap 
to  her.  Such  a  woman  fed  on  admiration  ;  she  was 
not  worth  a  life's  devotion.  He  was — ^just  then  she 
came  within  hearing,  and  the  words  he  heard  were — 

'Oh,  without  Mr.  Leslie's  acting  I  could  not 
have  done  it !  You  must  praise  him.  By  the 
way,  where  is  he  ?  ' 

Brice  experienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  She 
was  after  all  thinking  of  him,  asking  for  him ;  if 
she  gave  away  her  smiles  to  others,  she  gave  him 
her  thoughts  ;  she —  He  almost  stepped  forward 
and  proclaimed  himself,  he  almost  walked  up  to 
her  and  before  them  all  took  his  place  at  her  side, 
almost, — but  then,  with  a  strong  effort,  he  turned 
his  back  upon  the  animated  group  and  walked 
slowly  out  into  the  cool  night  air. 
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He  did  not  know  which  path  he  took.  He  was 
not  conscious  of  the  stray  couples  he  met ;  he 
only  knew  that  he  was  flying  from  himself  and 
from  her.     All  at  once  some  one  touched  his  arm. 

*0  Brice,  there  you  are;  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere.'  It  was  Griselda.  'That 
stupid  Lord  Colefoot  would  stick  to  me,  and  he 
is  so  foolish.'  Griselda  laughed  happily.  'At 
last  I  had  to  say  that  I  was  going  to  look  for 
Miss  Cuthbert  to  help  her,  but  she  is  surrounded 
with  people.  Now,  let's  have  a  little  walk.  It  is 
jolly  getting  you  to  myself.  Come  this  way, 
Brice,  and  tell  me  everything.  Oh,  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you.  This  fortnight  has  seemed 
very  long  without  you.  Papa  laughs  at  me  for 
being  so  studious,  and  mamma  says — '  Here 
Griselda  paused  and  laughed  again,  '  There,  never 
mind  what  she  says  ;  tell  me  everything.'  He 
placed  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  looked  at  her 
with  his  wonderful  smile  of  protecting  love.  She 
was  accustomed  in  the  old  days  to  his  silent 
ways. 

*  My  little  girl  has  been  enjoying  herself?'  he 
said  gently. 
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'Yes,  very  much.  If  I  could  have  been  near 
you  it  would  have  been  perfect.  But  I  liked 
to  hear  people  praising  you,  Brice.  You  acted 
your  part  so  well,  oh,  so  well !  and  Miss  Cuthbert 
— wasn't  she  splendid?  Fancy,  Brice,  this  even- 
ing when  I  first  came  Lady  Mary  took  me  to  her, 
and  she  gave  me  this  rose.  I  have  pinned  it 
in  again  so  carefully,  for  fear  I  should  lose  it.  I 
think  she  is  quite,  quite  fascinating, — don't  you  ? ' 
'  To  a  good  many  persons,  evidently.' 
'Yes,  I  am  amongst  the  number.  Isn't  she 
handsome,  and  so — so — I  don't  know  how  to  ex- 
press it,  but  she  looks  very,  very  sad  sometimes. 
Not  before  people,  but  when  she  is  alone.  This 
evening,  for  instance,  when  we  were  doing  the 
flowers,  she  made  me  feel  inclined  to  cry.  Do 
you  know,  Brice,  she  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  an 
old-world  civilisation  ;  I  feel  so  young,  so  modern, 
near  her.  In  New  Zealand  we  could  never 
have  found  any  one  like  her.  I  think  new  lands 
are  not  haunted  as  old  worlds  seem  to  be.  I 
believe  that  all  the  disappointed  people,  when 
they  die,  become  ghosts  and  wander  about  and 
tease    people,    so    that    old    countries    are    more 
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full  of  unquiet  spirits  than  our  new  homes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.' 

*  I  think  so  too,'  he  answered ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  asked,  *  Have  you  seen  the  illuminated  foun- 
tain?' He  had  looked  round  and  noted  that 
there  was  a  stream  ot  people  coming  out  from  the 
supper-tent,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  meet  Magdalen 
at  the  moment. 

'  No ;  take  me  there.  Brice,  when  are  you 
coming  home  ? ' 

'  To-morrow  most  likely.  If  Lady  Mary  will  let 
me  go,  it  will  certainly  be  to-morrow,  but  I  must  just 
help  Mr.  Milton  to  clear  all  this  artificialism  away/ 

*  It  has  been  perfect !  I  think  Lady  Mary  is 
a  born  genius.  She  is  so  very  agreeable — a  lady 
of  society  in  the  nicest  sense  of  the  word.' 

'Yes,  and  in  its  most  pleasant  interpretation, 
and  she  hates  dulness.     There  are  few  like  her.' 

'  How  countrified  and  ordinary  it  makes  one 
feel  to  know  such  people  ;  at  least,  it  gives  me 
that  feeling ;  but  you,  Brice,  you  seem  to  fit  in 
wherever  you  go.  I  felt  so  proud  of  you  during 
the  acting,  and  I  wished  to  tell  every  one  that  you 
cared  for  me,  a  stupid  little  thing  like  me.' 
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'  On  the  contrary,  Griselda,  if  you  had  said  so, 
the  people  here  would  have  answered  that  I  was 
an  awfully  lucky  fellow.  You  have  been  very 
much  admired.  I  began  to  think  that  I  ought 
not  to  bind  you  down  to  a  life  of  commonplace, 
or  perhaps  a  bush  life,  when  here  you  might  be — ' 

*  What  nonsense !  You  and  I  are  made  for 
country  life.  I'm  sure  I  should  get  sick  of  parties 
and  compHments,  and  you  would  laugh  at  the 
poor  people  and  make  no  end  of  enemies.  Brice, 
can't  you  fancy  how  these  people  would  despise 
our  old  motto,  A  Dieu  Foy,  mix  amis  Foyer.  I 
love  parties  like  this,  and  I  shall  love  dancing,  but 
I  shall  never  regret  any  of  them — never,  when — ' 

'  When  what,  dear  ?  '  said  Brice  very  quickly. 

Griselda  looked  round  ;  there  was  no  one  near 
them,  they  were  alone.  The  beauty  of  the  scene 
made  her  realise  something  of  life's  strange 
mystery,  for  the  play  had  saddened  her  a  little. 
Not  given  to  romance,  the  girl  suddenly  felt  a 
touch  of  the  strange  longing  for  that  love  which 
takes  one  out  of  oneself  into  an  ideal  existence. 
She  clasped  both  her  hands  round  his  arm  and 
laid  her  fair  head  on  his  shoulder. 
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'  When  I  am  your  wife,  Brice.' 

The  fountain  splashed  its  illuminated  drops 
close  by  them,  as  if  a  rainbow  had  dissolved  into 
flowing  water.  Above,  the  trees  shivered  slightly, 
as  the  tiniest  breath  of  wind  came  to  whisper  its 
good-night  among  their  branches.  Life  to  Griselda 
was  like  this  rainbow  hue,  all  variety  and  all  beauty, 
and  Brice  was  the  centre  of  the  iridescent  arc. 

But  Griselda  was  too  young  to  be  cautious,  too 
young  to  be  suspicious,  and  her  casual  glance  had 
decided  that  the  place  was  deserted.  In  another 
moment  Magdalen  Cuthbert  rose  from  a  hidden 
seat  close  at  hand.  She  did  it  so  naturally  that 
there  was  no  time  for  embarrassment  or  for  flight ; 
indeed,  Griselda's  fair  curling  hair  still  touched 
Brice's  shoulder  as  Miss  Cuthbert  spoke. 

*  We  both  thought  this  place  deserted,'  she  said, 
and  laughed — yes,  laughed  her  little  hard  laugh 
that  Brice  knew  so  well,  the  one  in  which  there 
was  no  joy  and  no  hope.  Griselda  ought  to  have 
been  covered  with  confusion,  but  she  was  herself 
at  once  as  she  momentarily  stood  away  from  Brice. 

'  O  Miss  Cuthbert !  I  am  glad  it  was  only  you, 
because,  do  you  see,  it  is  all  a  secret.' 
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*  Evidently,'  said  Magdalen,  and  laughed  again, 
*  but  I  warn  you  others  may  come.' 

*  You  had  better  go  home,  Griselda,'  said  Brice, 
forcing  himself  to  speak  naturally.  '  It  is  late, 
come  and  look  for  Mrs.  Hope  ;  I  must  do  my  duty 
with  the  other  guests.' 

He  walked  quickly  forward,  and  Griselda  followed 
him,  nodding  her  '  good-night '  to  Miss  Cuthbert, 
and  adding  to  Brice,  '  Oh,  dear  Brice,  don't  be 
annoyed  ;  Miss  Cuthbert  looks  so  true,  she  will  say 
nothing,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  understand.' 

Then  Magdalen  Cuthbert  was  left  alone.  She 
walked  a  step  back,  and  sat  down  again  on  the 
seat  where  she  had  been  so  well  concealed.  Why 
had  she  come  here?  She  had,  with  difficulty, 
managed  to  get  away  from  the  admiring  crowd, 
because  she  wanted  to  see  Brice ;  she  fancied  he 
had  not  been  in  the  supper-tent.  Were  his  feelings 
hurt?  was  he  mistaking  her?  Could  he  not 
understand  that,  at  last  —  after  all  these  years, 
he,  this  quiet,  sympathetic  Brice,  this  friend  in  a 
thousand,  had  touched  her  poor,  cold  heart ;  that 
he  alone,  of  all  the  men  she  had  known  and  who 
had  flattered  her,  had  been  capable  of  restoring 
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animation  to  a  dead  thing ;  that  he  had  made  her 
beheve  that  Hfe  was  still  worth  living,  and  that  love 
was  still  possible,  that  sJie  still  could  love?  The 
discovery  had  been  so  marvellous,  so  strange,  that 
she  had  let  herself  only  very  reluctantly  believe  it, 
but  the  very  reluctance  had  been  sweet.  Yes,  she 
knew  it  now,  her  life  still  contained  something 
worth  living  for.  She  had  so  much  to  give,  and 
for  so  long  it  had  been  locked  away,  hidden,  frozen, 
or  withered.  No,  it  had  only  been  frozen.  Brice 
had  allowed  the  warm  sun  to  penetrate,  and  the 
frozen  depth  had  been  moved,  and  then  slowly 
expanded  into  love.     And  now — 

After  all,  he  was  the  lover  of  another — worse, 
he  was  engaged  ;  how  foolish  of  her  not  to  guess 
it  sooner,  not  to  know  that  all  men  are  liars,  and 
that  all  men  are  willing  to  deceive.  That  girl,  that 
simple-minded  child,  sJie  had  won  his  heart — she, 
a  mere  butterfly,  a  fluttering,  clinging  creature 
who  could  love  any  one,  who  might  marry  any  one 
because  of  her  beauty,  a  mere  milk-maid  beauty — 
she  had  taken  him  from  her.  Xo,  that  could  hardly 
be  the  case;  the  time  was  not  long  enough,  it 
was —     Magdalen  paused  in  her  train  of  thought, 
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and  slowly  rose  and  stood  by  the  illuminated 
fountain.  Though  there  was  no  one  to  admire  her, 
she  seemed  to  be  posing  before  herself;  she  felt 
that  she  was  a  grand,  a  beautiful  woman,  a  woman 
who  could  fascinate  when  she  chose  and  whom  she 
chose,  that  any  other  woman,  opposed  to  her, 
had  very  little  chance  of  victory,  that  is,  if  she 
chose —  Here  Magdalen  laughed  softly  and 
bitterly  ;  this  child,  this  fair-haired  New  Zealander, 
was  no  obstacle  in  her  way.  Was  it  not  plain 
already  that,  without  meaning  it,  without  knowing 
it,  she  had  supplanted  her,  and  if  she  chose — ? 
Magdalen  wrapped  a  transparent  gauze-like  scarf 
around  her,  and  it  seemed  to  add  a  new  softness 
and  beauty  to  her  face  ;  then  with  a  slow,  deliberate 
step,  she  walked  back  to  the  lawn,  where,  already, 
the  number  of  guests  was  much  thinned,  and  where 
Lady  Mary  and  her  husband  were  receiving  the 
last  gracious  and  hearty  thanks  of  their  friends. 

'  Magdalen,  where  have  you  been  hiding?'  said 
Lady  Mary,  *  the  Duke  has  gone,  and  was  so  sorry 
not  to  wish  you  good-bye.' 

*  I  was  walking  in  fairyland,'  said  Magdalen, 
smiling,  then  she  plunged  into  conversation  with 
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the  various  groups  of  guests,  and  every  one  remarked 
how  brilliant  and  clever  Miss  Cuthbert  was,  and 
how  extremely  handsome.  The  Duke  had  been 
heard  to  admire  her,  and  the  Duke — as,  of  course, 
all  dukes  must  be — was  a  connoisseur  in  female 
beauty. 

Then,  at  last,  all  the  guests  were  gone,  the 
servants  ran  hither  and  thither  ;  Frank  and  Brice 
Leslie  went  about  examining  dangerous  or  expiring 
lights ;  the  illuminations  depending  on  electricity 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  the  darkness  reasserted 
itself,  only  the  stars  shone  out  in  the  still,  hot 
night. 

Lady  Mary  linked  her  arm  into  Magdalen's. 

'  It  is  over,'  she  said,  *  really  I  am  almost  sorry, 
and  I  am  so  much  elated  with  the  compliments  I 
have  received.' 

'  It  is  well  over,'  answered  Magdalen,  '  for  you 
have  succeeded ;  I  think  success  cures  all  regrets.' 
Lady  ]\Iary  was  struck  by  something  in  Magdalen's 
voice. 

*  Success  is  so  common  with  you,  dear,  why  don't 
you  ever  follow  it  up  ?  I  know  some  one  who  has 
been    in — I   won't   say   heaven,   because   of  one's 
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uncertain  knowledge  of  that  region,  but  in  Arcadia 
this  evening.'     Magdalen  smiled. 

'You  mean  Mr.  Leslie,'  she  said  quite  calmly. 
Lady  Mary  laughed. 

*  I  name  no  names.  But  come,  Magdalen,  you 
must  be  weary,  the  gentlemen  won't  be  in  for  some 
time ;  let  us  go  to  bed.  I  owe  you  too  much  to 
wish  to  ruin  your  beauty.' 

Magdalen  was  delighted  to  disappear  before  the 
men  came  back. 

When  she  was  left  alone  she  did  not  lose  her 
smiles  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  went  to  the  great  pier 
glass  and  looked  at  herself  with  intense  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  It  was  not  merely  vanity  that 
filled  her  soul,  but  a  genuine  admiration  for  her 
own  beauty.  Her  eyes  sparkled  like  living 
diamonds,  her  cheeks  were  exquisite  in  colour.  *  I 
do  choose,'  she  said  at  last,  'the  obstacle  is  so 
insignificant,  just  big  enough  to  give  one  enough 
incentive.  He  was  Percy's  friend,  and  I  love  him  ; 
that  child  does  not  matter;  I  even  forgive  him, 
for — he  had  not  seen  me  then.' 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  next  morning  three  persons  at  Rosehill 
woke  up  with  unusual  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Lady  Mary,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  smile  of 
satisfied  triumph :  she  had  succeeded.  She  knew 
she  had  led  a  fashion,  that  others  would  follow,  or 
try  to  follow,  her  example,  and  that  for  a  time  at 
least  society  through  her  means  would  be  less  dull. 
She  would  not  have  changed  places  with  any  one 
in  the  world  this  morning.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
was  just  a  little  uneasy  about  her  other  triumph: 
why  had  Magdalen  looked  so  supremely  calm  at 
the  mention  of  Brice  Leslie?  was  she  going  to 
disappoint  her  after  all?  It  v/ould  be  quite  a 
shabby  trick,  considering  Lady  Mary  had  set  her 
heart  on  marrying  Magdalen — for  love  too,  not 
for  money ! 

It  was  certainly  time  to  apply  a  little  gentle 
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pressure,  or  to  find  out  where  the  hitch  was. 
Brice  Leslie  would  soon  be  gone,  but  he  must  not 
depart  without  being  engaged  to  Magdalen.  Lady 
Mary  was  prepared  to  send  the  paragraph  to  the 
society  papers  :  '  We  understand  that  a  marriage 
has  been  arranged  between  Miss  Cuthbert,  so  well 
known  in  London  society,  and  Mr.  Brice  Leslie  of 

'  (some  queer  name  in  New  Zealand),  'for,'  she 

added  to  herself,  '  an  unpronounceable  place  lends 
enchantment  to  an  unknown  name ;  people  are 
afraid  to  own  their  ignorance  of  geography,  and 
they  fancy  that  perhaps  the  locality  may  be  very 
famous  or  perhaps  the  seat  of  a  millionaire.' 

Brice  himself  was  fighting  a  fierce  strife  between 
passion  and  honour.  He  had  no  intention  of 
giving  way  ;  he  hated  himself  for  having  fallen  so 
low.  He  recognised  that,  even  if  a  man  is  not 
master  of  his  heart  he  is  master  of  his  actions, 
and  to  find  out  now  that  Griselda  Foy  was  too 
simple-minded,  too  much  of  the  pure-angel  type  of 
womanhood  to  inspire  a  man's  most  passionate 
feelings,  was  certainly  a  base  action, — an  action 
sober  morality  denounces  and  society  calls  an  ugly 
name, — that    society   which   countenances   unpro- 
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claimed  evil  but  will  not  condone  such  conduct  in 
an  honourable  man. 

Brice  was  engaged  to  Griselda,  and  he  would 
marry  her.  He  loved  her  with  the  deep  quiet  love 
that  had  grown  up  with  him  from  her  childhood  ; 
he  loved  her  because  one  loves  what  is  beautiful ; 
he  loved  her  because  evil  and  Griselda  were  lines 
that  had  no  meeting  point. 

Magdalen  Cuthbert  had  not  really  satisfied  the 
deepest  longings  of  his  complete  nature,  but  she 
had  at  the  same  time  attracted  and  repelled  all 
his  emotions.  She  had  given  the  lie  to  his  best 
feelings,  and  she  had  also  called  forth  his  passion 
and  his  noblest  love  and  pity.  She  attracted  and 
repelled  him,  and  these  sentiments  followed  each 
other  in  such  quick  succession  that  they  appeared 
to  be  simultaneous. 

After  last  night's  revelation,  what  would  she  say 

to  him  or  think  of  him  ?     Well,  it  was  best  so. 

She  would  scorn  and  despise  him,  without  knowing 

that  he  had  never  meant  to  be  overmastered  ;  that 

he  had  begun  by  despising,  and  then  that  he  had 

been  cut  by  the  edge  he  fancied  too  blunt  to  wound 

him.     If  the  dream  were  not  over  for  him  it  must 
II.— 18 
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be  for  her:  she  would  reject  even  his  friendship. 
Better  to  go  away  at  once  without  seeing  her,  to 
find  some  excuse  for  flight,  than  to  stay  and  be 
scorned  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  would  attract 
attention,  and  she  would  perhaps  suffer  unjustly 
for  him.  Therefore  Brice  Leslie  was  ready  to 
endure  martyrdom. 

And  the  last  of  the  trio,  Magdalen,  that  morning 
looked  into  her  glass  and  saw  that  her  lips  were 
set  in  the  old  fashion,  saw,  for  she  had  learnt  to 
study  herself,  that  the  look  of  indifference  was 
assumed,  and  she  knew  that  her  last  state  was 
worse  than  her  first.  Only  for  one  moment  she 
softened ;  she  sat  down  by  the  open  window  and 
her  strange  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  said, 
brushing  them  bravely  away, '  He  had  better  have 
left  me  with  my  dead  love,  it  was  sweeter  than  this 
new  birth.' 

Then,  ashamed  of  her  own  weakness,  she  clasped 
a  bracelet  on  her  wrist  and  snapped  it  fiercely. — 
*  It  is  my  turn  now,'  she  said,  *  my  turn  ;  he  must 
take  care  of  himself 

And  so  the  three  went  down  and  met  as  ordinary 
mortals,   or   rather    Lady    Mary  was    delightful. 
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bright,  and  cheerful,  as  if  she  had  not  undergone 
unheard-of  efforts  and  fatigue ;  Magdalen  brilliant 
and  caustic  in  her  remarks,  Brice  Leslie  silent,  and 
Frank  Milton  intensely  matter-of-fact  about  results 
and  damages. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  the  husband  that  pays  the  piper, 
eh,  Lady  Mary  ?  '  said  the  artist,  laughing.  *  What 
will  this  little  fancy  cost  ? ' 

*  What  a  vulgar  and  sordid  idea ! '  said  his 
wife.  '  Some  people  spend  thousands  to  give 
their  friends  pain,  we,  a  few  hundreds  to  give 
them  intense  pleasure.  The  pleasure-givers  of 
the  world  are  its  kings  and  queens.  Now,  Frank, 
how  can  you  complain  about  the  cost  of  a  joint 
crown  ? ' 

*A  case  of  William  and  ]\Iary,' said  Magdalen, 
'  one  takes  and  one  pretends  to  give.'  Then  she 
turned  towards  Brice,  '  If  Lady  Mary  takes  a 
crown,  perhaps  she  will  bestow  something  on  us 
the  poor  strolling  players.' 

'Ah,  you  clever  people  are  uncrowned  kings 
and  queens!  Look  at  Frank,  his  portraits  bring 
him  more  fame  and  money  than  all  my  talents 
can  effect  or  procure.' 
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'  Your  talents  bring  you  more  debts  than  I  can 
pay,'  said  Frank,  smiling. 

*  Fie,  for  shame,  Frank ;  if  we  were  not  a 
contrast  how  we  should  quarrel !  I  believe  in 
contrasts.'  She  gave  a  side  glance  towards 
Magdalen. 

*  So  do  I,'  said  Miss  Cuthbert, '  but  your  excite- 
ment has  made  us  dull  to-day ;  suggest  something 
to  raise  our  spirits.' 

*  What  a  happy  thought !  After  a  fitful  fever  let 
us  have  rest ;  I  vote  for  a  barge  expedition  down 
the  canal.  To  have  no  trouble  but  to  be  wafted 
past  beautiful  things  is  in  itself  an  excitement' 

*  I  am  expected  home/  said  Brice  quietly ;  he 
had  not  looked  at  Magdalen,  though  he  was  of 
course  intensely  conscious  of  her  presence. 

*  What,  to-day  ? '  she  said,  turning  towards  him  ; 
*  they  give  you  a  short  time  to  get  over  the  fatigues  ; 
besides,  talking  events  over  is  better  than  the  thing 
itself.  In  duty  to  all  of  us,  Mr.  Leslie,  you  ought 
to  stay  another  day.' 

*  If  I  am  commanded—' 

*  Of  course  you  are,'  put  in  Lady  Mary.  (What 
can  these  two  be  up  to  ?    she  thought,  feeling  a 
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little  puzzled.)  'Can  you  disobey  a  Queen's 
commands?' 

'  Besides/  added  Frank,  '  you  wanted  to  study 
this  new  electric  battery.  The  engineer  comes 
again  to-day,  and  you  must  see  him.' 

'  Then  the  barge,  Frank,  can  you  send  some  one 
about  it  ?  I  feel  that  it  is  the  only  cure  I  can 
have  for  the  anxiety  I  have  gone  through.' 

'  Very  well,  but  why  can't  the  female  mind  cease 
fluttering  ? ' 

'  That  recalls  the  dove.' 

'  And  the  dove  the  serpent.  By  the  way,  Leslie, 
are  serpents  really  wise  ?  if  so,  wisdom  always  seems 
a  little  at  a  discount.  I  expect  you  to  be  a 
naturalist.' 

*  We  didn't  deal  in  serpents  in  New  Zealand,  we 
left  them  for  the  Zoo  here.'  Brice  said  anything 
that  came  into  his  head.  He  was  thinking,  'She 
wishes  me  to  stay  one  day  more ;  I  may  as  well. 
Griselda  will  easily  understand  that  I  can't  get 
away  at  once.  By  Jove,  what  a  trustful  darling 
she  was,  never  even  so  much  as  guessed  anything 
yesterday.' 

*  You  will  despise  a  canal  barge,'  said  Magdalen, 
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looking  at  him;  'but  it  has  its  peculiar  charm,  it 
gives  you  time  to  make  up  your  mind  about  difficult 
subjects.' 

*  Hang  her,  she  is  making  fun  of  me,'  thought 
Brice ;  '  after  all,  she  wasn't  in  earnest,  I  believe. 
She  is  fooling  all  the  time.  Yes,  I'll  stay  to  prove 
to  her  that  I'm  not  fooled.'     Aloud,  Brice  added — 

*  I've  tried  every  means  of  progression.  There 
is  some  pleasure  in  all  of  them.' 

*  They've  quarrelled,'  thought  Lady  Mary.  '  This 
won't  do.  Yes,  the  barge  is  really  the  best  idea. 
No  exertion  and  nothing  to  ruffle  the  Magdalen's 
temper.  At  times  she  is  not  altogether  honey  or 
molasses.     Has  he  proposed,  or  has  he  not  ? ' 

Magdalen  spoke  next. 

*  You'll  want  a  supply  of  newspapers,  Lady  Mary, 
to  read  what  society  says  about  you.' 

*  It's  of  no  consequence  what  they  say,  so  that 
they  mention  me.  By  the  way,  I  always  wonder 
which  of  one's  guests  is  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent in  disguise, — don't  you,  Mr.  Leslie?' 

'  A  lady,  I  conclude,  they  so  easily  conceal  their 
true  occupations.' 

*You  are   getting   on,   I    declare.      In   another 
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month  you  will — no,  I  will  leave  my  prophecy  well 
concealed.  Come,  Magdalen,  come  and  help  me 
to  reckon  up  my  liabilities  ;  Frank  likes  early 
settling.  By  the  way,  Frank,  let  us  take  the  Duke 
at  his  word  and  land  at  the  Hall,  so  that  Mr.  Leslie 
may  see  his  show  -  place.  The  picture  of  the 
Duchess  in  the  drawing-room  is  one  of  Frank's 
best — it  is  nearly  as  plain  as  her  Grace  herself.' 

*  I  hate  show-places,'  said  Magdalen  quickly. 
'  Do  you  remember  Thackeray's  account  of  the 
housekeeper's  description? — "The  side  entrance  and 
'all.  The  halligator  hover  the  mantelpiece  was 
brought  home  by  Hadmiral  St.  Michael  when  a 
Capting  with  Lord  Hanson.  The  harms  on  the 
cheers  is  the  harms  of  the  Carabas  Family." ' 

*  Magdalen  is  a  born  republican.  She  would 
suit  the  New  World,  Mr.  Leslie.'  Then  the  two 
ladies  walked  away  with  smiling  faces. 

'  I'll  go  down  the  village  and  wire  home,'  said 
Brice,  rising,  *  the  ladies  seem  to  wish  to  undertake 
this  barge  affair.' 

'  Oh,  you  have  only  to  please  yourself,  you  know, 
Leslie,'  said  the  artist ;  '  I'm  going  back  to  the 
paint-pots.     One  can't  tell  what  one's  womenfolk 
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will  be  up  to  next.  One  has  to  go  straight  on,  or 
else  one's  sure  to  fall  into  snares.' 

'  Sure  to,'  said  Brice,  laughing,  but  his  was  a 
forced  laugh ;  then  he  sat  down,  wrote  his  tele- 
grams, and  went  out. 

But  he  went  out  in  a  strange  frame  of  mind.  He 
wished  at  one  moment  that  he  could  go  home  im- 
mediately and  never  see  Magdalen  again,  and  then 
the  next  instant  he  was  feeling  intense  pleasure  at 
the  thought  of  being  in  her  presence  for  a  few 
hours  more,  watching  the  turn  of  her  head,  hearing 
her  speak.  She  should  not  find  it  out,  and  now 
she  knew — 

But  the  strange  thing  was,  Magdalen  seemed 
to  act  as  if  she  had  not  met  Brice  and  Griselda 
together,  as  if  she  had  altogether  misunderstood 
the  scene,  as  if  Griselda  had  said  nothing,  and  this 
strange  ignorance  puzzled  Brice  dreadfully.  He 
did  not  know  whether  he  were  glad  or  sorry.  It 
made  him  madly  uncertain  of  everything,  of 
himself,  of  Magdalen,  even  of  Griselda ;  but 
outwardly  he  was  calm  and  grave,  only  just  a  little 
calmer  and  graver  than  usual,  and  Lady  Mary  felt 
like  a  hound  that  has  lost  the  scent,  and  sniffs 
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about  hither  and  thither  to  find  it  again.  What 
could  it  all  mean  ?  Those  two  must  be  lovers,  and 
if  the  party  had  not  sufficed — why,  that  barge 
excursion  must  put  the  finishing  touch.  She  would 
land  at  Oldham  Castle  and  sketch,  they  should 
have  no  excuse  (these  contrary  lovers),  because  of 
course  they  were  lovers  ;  it  was  no  use  denying  such 
a  thing. 

If  Lady  Mary  had  known  the  truth ! 

The  barge  as  chartered  by  Lady  Mary  Milton 
was  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  allow  such  a  suitable  and  effective 
thing  as  a  canal  barge  to  go  unadorned  by  her 
genius.  She  wished  it  to  be  a  Watteau-like 
creation,  one  which  would  serv^e  for  the  '  Embarka- 
tion for  the  Island  of  Cythera' ;  she  meant  it  to  be 
worthy  of  Magdalen's  engagement.  She  had  a 
charming  way  of  settling  wished-for  events;  this 
lady  certainly  ought  to  have  had  a  wider  sphere ; 
but,  at  all  events,  unlike  many  of  us,  she  made  the 
best  of  the  one  accorded  to  her.  The  draping  of  the 
seats  was  charming,  the  Eastern  rugs  were  of  softest 
harmonies  ;  there  were  light  garlands  of  wild  flowers 
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twined  in  and  out,  and  there  was  extreme  comfort. 
There  are  some  artists  who  are  artists  of  the 
material,  though  they  cannot  draw  a  stroke.  In 
their  hands  flowers  and  stuff  both  seem  to  fall  into 
exquisite  forms  and  poses  and  folds  ;  it  is  a  gift 
that  is  born  with  them,  and,  unlike  draughtmanship, 
cannot  be  improved. 

Frank  Milton  utterly  refused  to  join  this 
expedition  ;  he  wanted  to  rest  in  his  own  way,  but 
so  far  relented  that  he  promised  to  ride  over  to 
the  ruined  castle  of  Oldham  in  the  evening  and 
to  escort  them  back.  He  had  his  doubts  about 
'  Mary's  mania,'  but  he  was  a  wise  man  and  was 
not  going  to  interfere.  Leslie  was  soon  departing, 
and  then  Miss  Cuthbert's  fascination  must  end. 

It  was  to  be  a  day  of  surprises,  however,  for 
several  persons. 

Lady  Mary  ordered  some  dainty  cakes  and  tea 
to  be  put  up  in  a  basket;  she  meant  to  make 
this  beverage  at  the  ruins,  and  they  should  get 
back  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  If  a  proposal 
is  ever  to  be  made,  no  time  is  so  opportune  as 
towards  sunset.  She  remembered  that  Frank 
had  selected  the  evening  hour  for  his  declaration ; 
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she  was  fond  of  repeating  this  as  a  fact,  though 
he  had  often  told  her  the  hour  of  his  declaration 
had  been  really  pure  chance. 

The  beauty  of  this  waterway  baffled  description 
to-day,  and  when  the  three  reached  the  canal  bank 
they  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their  delight 
at  the  glowing  richness  of  the  colouring.  Brice's 
silence  was  hardly  noticeable,  for  the  ladies  kept 
up  a  lively  conversation.  Magdalen  showed  no 
consciousness  of  his  silence,  broken  as  it  was 
now  and  then  by  fits  of  talkativeness.  She  was 
acting  as  if  she  were  a  queen  and  he  a  mere 
subject  hardly  worthy  of  notice. 

'  Only  one  day  more,'  thought  Brice,  '  and  then — 
but,  hang  it  all !  why  doesn't  she  show  what  she 
means  and  what  she  thinks  of  me  ?  Have  I  fallen 
too  low  in  her  estimation  to  make  even  that 
explanation  worth  while  ?  ' 

The  barge  was  to  be  drawn  by  a  led  horse ;  a 
man  was  at  the  helm  to  steer,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  the  three  to  do  but  enjoy  themselves. 

Suddenly  Lady  Mary  remembered  an  omission  ; 
she  had  brought  no  sugar.  The  castle  was  a 
lonely  spot   where   nothing   could   be   purchased, 
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so  it  was  absolutely  necessary   that   they  should 
take  all  requisites. 

It  was  some  ten  minutes  from  a  small  village 
shop,  and  Brice  immediately  started  off  to  rectify 
the  omission,  while  Lady  Mary  and  Magdalen 
settled  themselves  among  the  cushions. 

*  We  shall  have  a  lovely  expedition,  my  Mag- 
dalen,' said  the  charming  hostess,  opening  her 
sunshade, '  and  then  I  shall  lose  my  guests.  All 
good  things  end  very  soon  in  this  world,  and  my 
cousin  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life.  Come, 
acknowledge  that  you  think  so.'  Lady  Mary 
did  not  expect  an  acknowledgment,  she  fancied 
she  knew  Magdalen  too  well,  but  she  asked  it  all 
the  same. 

'  Yes,'  said  Magdalen,  clasping  her  hands  above 
her  head,  from  which  her  large  hat  had  fallen  off, 
causing  a  diamond  ring  on  her  finger  to  flash  forth 
light  among  her  dark  wavy  hair.  'Yes,  he  is  a 
man  one  could  like.' 

Lady  Mary  was  inwardly  delighted,  but  she 
turned  away,  however,  to  leave  Magdalen  more 
free  to  speak  her  mind. 

*  A  man  one  could  love,'  she  said  very  softly. 
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*  Yes,  a  man  one  could  love,'  repeated  Magdalen 
quietly  ;  and  Lady  Mary's  heart  beat  faster. 

'Magdalen,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  think  so — 
why,  I  know  that  he — ' 

'  That  he  loves  me  !     Yes,  so  do  I — ' 

*  And  you  return  it  ?  Then,  O,  Magdalen  !  you 
can't  tell  how  much  I  have  wished  for  that — that 
to  happen  to  you.  I  do  believe  in  love  and 
marriage ;  see  how  happy  we  are,  Frank  and  I ; 
a  woman  is  made  to  be  worshipped,  petted, 
and  spoilt  through  life — for  that  end  she  was 
created,  I  believe.  Of  course,  sometimes  things 
go  wrong,  but' — Lady  Mary  waxed  bold — 'the 
past  is  wiped  away  when  the  future  looks  golden. 
You,  Magdalen,  have  felt  some  things  too  strongly; 
it  is  your  nature,  but  even  the  saddest  experiences 
can  be  forgotten.' 

Magdalen  smiled,  and  all  her  nature  seemed  to 
soften  and  unbend  for  a  few  moments  as  she  leant 
towards  her  friend. 

'You  are  a  true  friend,  a  noble  woman,'  she 
said,  and  such  words  from  Miss  Cuthbert  meant 
a  good  deal.  'Will  you  never  change,  never 
disbelieve  in  me  as  so  many  do  ? ' 
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'  Never,  Magdalen.  There,  you  see  I  am  not 
jealous  even  of  Brice  Leslie.' 

'  Brice  Leslie  ! '  Magdalen's  tone  was  strange 
and  past  understanding. 

'  Magdalen,  don't  let  any  —  any  pride  come 
between  you  and  a  true  man's  love,  I  beseech  you. 
There  are  yet  many  years  of  happiness  before 
you  ;  you  will  give  him  what  he  requires  ;  and  he 
— I  have  watched  him  narrowly — he  has  a  strong 
nature,  capable  of  any  amount  of  disinterested 
affection  for  a  woman  he  loves.  In  that  he  is 
something  like  Frank.' 

There  was  a  pause,  Magdalen  stooped  over  the 
side  of  the  barge  and  let  the  water  gurgle  against 
her  diamond-encircled  fingers. 

'  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? '  she  said  very 
softly. 

'To — to — say  "yes"  if,  or  when,  he  asks  you 
to  be  his  wife.' 

Magdalen  lifted  her  head  suddenly,  her  eyes 
flashed  forth  a  lightning  glance,  her  face  flushed 
and  her  red  lips  quivered.  Never  had  Lady  Mary 
seen  her  so  much  moved. 

*  You  don't  know  what  you  are  asking,'  she  said, 
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*  but  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  to  know  it,  I  will 
promise  you — if  Brice  Leslie  asks  me  to  be  his 
wife  I  will  say  "yes."' 

Lady  Mary  was  uneasy.  This  sounded  un- 
natural. 

'  But  you  mean  you  will  discourage  him.  That 
will  not  be  fair.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  encourage  him — to — 
to—' 

'To  hear  his  fate?'  said  Lady  Mary,  laughing 
nervously. 

'  He  is  coming,'  said  Magdalen,  pointing  to 
Brice,  who  was  walking  quickly  down  the  bank, 
and  who  had  been  hidden  by  the  ruins.  '  Perhaps 
I  had  better  say  "  no  "  to  all  you  have  asked  me  ? ' 
Magdalen  was  really  agitated.  A  struggle  was 
going  on  in  her  mind. 

*No,   no,    Magdalen,   you   have   promised,  you 

cannot  draw  back  ;  believe  me,  I You  have 

been  very  quick,  Mr.  Leslie.  Now,  come  in  and 
I  will  give  the  word  of  command  to  depart.  The 
flies  have  been  teasing  that  poor  cart-horse  almost 
to  desperation.' 

Brice  stepped  into  the  barge  and  found  that  the 
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place  left  for  him  was  close  to  Magdalen.  In 
another  moment  they  were  gliding  down  with  that 
peculiar  motion,  which  one  can  only  experience 
by  this  mode  of  progression.     Brice  spoke  first. 

'  This  is  charming,  and  really  for  beauty  it  will 
bear  comparison  with — ' 

'  Your  own  canal  boats,  I  suppose,'  said  Magdalen. 

*  Yes ;  but  here  it  is  more  wooded,  more  luxuriant, 
more  fascinating.' 

'  Less  commonplace,  in  fact ;  but  for  ordinary 
life  the  commonplace  is  the  safest;  we  soon  tire 
of  the  eccentric.  Now,  Lady  Mary,  this  is  the 
time  for  a  song.     Shall  it  be  a  duet  or  a  trio  ? ' 

All  Magdalen's  gaiety  had  returned  ;  her  smile 
seemed  to  give  out  happiness  ;  her  eyes  laughed 
with  her  lips.  Brice  felt  that  his  courage  was 
going;  why  had  he  not  run  away?  He  had 
fancied  himself  so  brave,  so  bound  by  custom,  so 
tied  by  every  obligation  of  right,  that  he  believed 
he  would  be  hedged  in  by  it ;  and  that  now  she 
knew  the  truth —  But  it  seemed  she  knew  and 
did  not  care ;  she  could  be  as  merry  as  before, 
evidently  he  was  nothing  to  her.  It  was  better 
so,  infinitely  better ;  but  he  felt  the  struggle  was 
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still  fierce,  he  was  weakened  by  that  very  uncon- 
scious manner  of  hers. 

Brice  crossed  his  arms  and  listened  to  the  two 
voices  as  they  sang  a  little  boat-song,  set  to  a 
strange  weird  melody,  by  a  friend  of  Lad}'  Mar}^ 
an  amateur  genius  ;  Magdalen's  contralto,  though 
not  powerful,  was  in  perfect  tune. 

The  barge  meanwhile  glided  along  to  the  music 
of  the  softest  gurgle  of  the  keel.  Now  and  then  a 
frightened  moor- hen  splashed  suddenly  into  the 
reeds  as  the  boat  cut  through  a  sheet  of  water- 
lily  leaves,  or  separated  the  graceful  arrow-heads  ; 
or  else  brushed  against  the  tall  bulrushes,  making 
the  stragglers  bend  forward  as  if  forcing  them  to 
greet  the  fair  company. 

Brice  gradually  turned  his  eyes  towards  Miss 
Cuthbert's  bright  countenance  ;  it  was  as  if  she 
were  a  sun,  and  he  but  a  poor  new  world,  bound 
to  be  powerfully  attracted,  though  also  influenced 
by  an  opposing  force,  and  bound  to  try  and  fly 
into  space.  Was  she  acting  thus  on  purpose?  was 
she  so  cruel  as  to  defy  him  ?  No,  he  would  not 
be  a  mean  coward  ;  he  would  resist  this  influence, 
however  powerful  it  might  be. 
II.— 19 
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*  Look,  do  you  see,  Mr.  Leslie,  there  is  a  perfect 
picture :  the  bridge  so  exquisitely  reflected  in  the 
water,  and  that  solitary  cow  coming  to  drink  at 
the  shallow  part,  with  its  child-conductor.  It  is  a 
pet  cow  evidently.  You  see  that  sort  of  thing 
abroad  but  not  here  often.  Surely  New  Zealand 
can  give  you  nothing  more  beautiful  ? ' 

*  Nothing ! '  said  Brice,  he  was  thinking  of 
Magdalen  herself. 

*  But,  anyhow,  the  humanity  of  the  New  World  is 
better  than  ours.  Last  night  there  was  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  our  richest  aristocratic  young  men,  and 
they  had  all  a  very  scented  kid-glove  appearance.' 

'Nature  suits  its  life  to  the  surroundings,'  said 
Brice  earnestly ;  '  these  young  men,  I  suppose,  are 
framed  to  combat  a  scented  kid-glove  life,  whilst 
we  in  our  New  World  are  easily  overcome  by  what 
seems  to  them  perfectly  natural  to  everyday  life.' 

'The  sledge-hammer  has  to  be  regulated  by 
delicate  machinery,  you  mean  ? '  said  Lady  Mary, 
smiling ;  '  but  if  you  give  us  the  sledge-hammer, 
we  will  provide  the  rest.' 

'  You  will  take  out  a  patent  for  it,'  said  Magdalen. 

'  I  fear  the  iron  would  be  destroyed  before  the 
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machinery  could  be  adjusted  ;  the  finest  metal  is 
the  most  brittle.' 

*  It  does  not  impair  its  value.  Ah,  there  are  the 
ruins  in  sight.  Now  for  a  gipsy  fire  and  tea  at  a 
picnic ;  one  feels  a  child  again.' 

'  It  is  too  early  yet  ;  but  if  you  two  will  guard 
the  provisions,  I  will  choose  a  spot  and  give  orders 
about  the  horse  and  its  driver.  The  two  men  will 
most  likely  have  hop-tea.' 

Lady  Mary  was  cunning  to-day  —  quite  bare- 
facedly indeed.  At  another  time  Magdalen  would 
have  laughed  at  her,  to-day  she  had  no  heart  to 
laugh ;  her  heart  was  too  heavy  for  laughter,  too 
proud  for  tears. 

Tho  two  who  were  thus  left  alone  did  not  even 
pretend  that  it  was  natural,  or  that  they  were 
as  usual.  A  silence  fell  on  both.  Magdalen  lay 
slightly  back  on  the  cushions  and  watched  the 
waving  willow-leaves,  which,  dipping  into  the  water, 
were  continually  being  taken  down  stream  for  a 
little  way,  and  yet  never  could  reach  further.  That 
was  like  her  life,  she  thought,  always  carried  for- 
ward, but  never  advancing ;  striving  vainly  after  an 
unknown,  unknowable  bourne  ;  attached  by  force 
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of  habit  to  a  well-recognised  standard  of  life, 
but  loving  an  impossible  ideal.  Impossible?  To 
whom  could  she  turn  ?  she  whom  the  world  con- 
sidered so  strong,  and  who  was  yet  so  weak ; 
who —  What  was  she  doing  ?  She  was  softening, 
and  this  was  certainly  not  the  time  to  be  weak. 
She  clasped  her  hands  firmly  together,  and  slowly 
turned  her  eyes  to  Brice.  All  the  coldness  she 
could  express  in  her  eyes  was  there. 

'You  will  go  to-morrow,  Mr.  Leslie,  having 
learnt  the  lesson  Lady  Mary  wished  you  to  learn 
— the  ways  of  the  rich,  clever,  aristocratic  world. 
Outside  that  circle  comes  chaos,  a  bubbling  con- 
fusion, material  not  yet  fused  into  any  known 
shape,  a  thing  of  naught.' 

*Why  should  you  be  ironical.  Miss  Cuthbert?* 
he  said,  in  his  old  impatient  tone,  that  tone  which 
had  first  attracted  Magdalen's  attention. 

'  Why  ?  for  convenience'  sake,  I  suppose.' 

Another  pause,  and  this  time  the  pause  was 
dangerous,  for  the  smile  that  hovered  about  those 
lips  was  maddening  to  Brice.  Love  and  some- 
thing like  hatred  fought  together  in  him,  and  he 
exclaimed — 
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*  What's  the  use  of  fooling  like  this  ?  You  know 
it  all — all  that  miserable  story !  Why  did  I  ever 
see  you  ?  '  His  face  was  intensely  in  earnest  now, 
and  therefore  intensely  attractive  to  Magdalen. 

'  Yes,  I  know  it  all — since  last  night — and 
who  is  to  blame,  am  I  ? '  The  tone  was  one  of 
withering  scorn. 

'  You  offered  me  friendship,'  said  Brice,  much  in 
the  same  tone  as  his  earliest  prototype,  '  and  I 
accepted  it :  how  could  I  tell  that — but  you  knew 
your  power  well  enough.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  yours,'  said  Magdalen, 
almost  under  her  breath. 

Another  pause  followed,  but  Magdalen's  lips 
quivered  ;  this  time  there  was  more  pleasure  than 
pain  expressed  on  them.  She  had  stretched  out 
her  ungloved  fingers  and  was  grasping  the  edge  of 
the  barge,  the  blue  veins  made  a  delicate  tracery 
down  the  white  hand  and  the  under-part  of  the 
wrist.  Brice  held  out  his  hand  and  tried  to  place  it 
on  hers. 

'  Don't  touch  me,'  she  said  quickly  and  angrily, 
'  you  have  no  right  to  do  so.' 

'  I   have,'  he   said,  in    a   low,  passionate    voice. 
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*  Good  God,  Magdalen,  the  right  which  worship 
gives  to  a  man.' 

'  A  man  who  is  engaged  to  some  one  else.' 

Magdalen  laughed  scornfully. 

*  Yes.'  He  was  bold  now  ;  he  dared  to  look  the 
fact  in  the  face. 

*Do  you  know?'  she  said,  hiding  her  face  by 
turning  it  away,  so  that  Brice  could  only  see  the 
exquisite  line  of  neck  and  ear,  'that  you  are 
reacting  Percy's — life  ?  ' 

'  No,  that  was  criminal  ;  mine  has  only  been  a 
terrible  mistake.' 

'  A  mistake  you  are  bound  to  accept.' 

'  Bound — bound  to  act  a  lie — no,  for  the  sake 
of—' 

'  Hush,'  said  Magdalen.  '  How  can  I  believe 
you  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  Tell  me  how  to  prove  my 
words  ? ' 

Magdalen  turned  towards  him,  lifted  her  hand 
slowly  and  pushed  back  her  hat  as  she  slowly 
passed  her  hand  over  the  restless  waves  of  her 
hair. 

'  Deny  that  you  intended  to  be  silent  to-day.' 
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*  I  can't — I  came  here  meaning  to  keep  true  to — 
— an  ideal,  Magdalen — the  reality  has  been  too 
.strong  for  me.     Won't  that  satisfy  you  ? ' 

There  came  the  old,  short,  dry  laugh. 
'  I  knew  it,'  was  the  answer. 
'  And  you  have  been  trying  to  be  cruel  ? ' 
'  No,  it  is  natural  to  me.' 

*  Then  you  are  incapable  of  feeling — of — love  ? ' 
he  said  impatiently, '  and  yet  you  are — a  woman,  a 
beautiful  woman.' 

*  I  learnt  it  long  ago — from  a  man.' 

'  Percy — Good  God  !  Let  me  tell  you  what — ' 
But  Magdalen  shook  her  head. 

*  No,  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  have  buried  him 
—at  last—' 

'  As  you  will  bury  the  remembrance  of  this  talk, 
whilst  I — ' 

'  You  know  nothing  of  what  time  can  do,  will 
do — nothing.' 

'Nothing!  Listen,  Magdalen.  It  is  you  who 
know  nothing,  nothing  of  a  man's  love — it  is  an 
awful  thing  ;  it  makes  him  weak  as  a  child  ;  it  eats 
his  life  away  ;  it  crushes  out  his  existence ;  it  makes 
the  day  hateful  and  the  night Magdalen,  what- 
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ever  you  do,  don't  laugh  ;  if  you  do  I  shall  feel  as 
if  I  should  have  only  strength  to  kill  you.' 

Magdalen  slowly  clasped  her  hands,  and  for  once 
did  not  disobey. 

'  One  can  see  you  have  not  suffered  long — or 
often,'  she  said  scornfully.  She  was  not  in  the 
least  frightened  by  his  vehemence.  She  liked  it. 
To  see  Brice  Leslie,  usually  so  quiet,  so  self- 
contained,  like  this  was  balm  to  her  mind.  If  she 
loved, — and  this  fact  she  hardly  dared  own  or 
contemplate  at  this  moment, — she  still  wished  to 
keep  a  clear  brain  and  not  allow  herself  to  be 
guided  by  passion  ;  it  was  such  a  new  experience, 
she  wished  to  reserve  it,  to  hide  it  from  every  one, 
almost  from  herself. 

*  Time  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  things,'  he 
said,  still  impatiently.  Then  breaking  off,  as  if 
argument  was  puerile,  he  seized  Magdalen's  hand — 

*  You  are  so  clever,  you  understand  partly,  only 
partly  ;  tell  me  what  you  command,  and — I  can  do 
that,  I  can  obey.  With  you  it  is  a  matter  for 
argument,  a  psychological  study.  I  don't  under- 
stand such  things.  My  life  out  there  was  so  simple, 
so  straightforward  ;   here   I  seem  to  be  entangled 
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in  a  net — oh  !  but  there  must  be  simple  ways  of 
disentangling  oneself.' 

'  Very  simple  ;  Percy  took  one  of  them,'  said 
Magdalen  scornfully.     '  He  was  your  friend.' 

Brice  lifted  his  head  proudly  ;  even  for  Magdalen 
he  would  not  deny  his  friend, — and  she  loved  him 
for  this  constancy,  at  the  same  moment  as  she 
scorned  him  in  words. 

'  Yes,  he  was  my  friend,'  said  Brice  slowly.  '  He 
made  you  suffer,  but — ' 

Magdalen  moved  her  hand  impatiently. 

'  Leave  him  out  of  this  question.' 

'  Magdalen,  I  can,  I  will,  devote  my  life  to — ' 

'  To  make  up  for  his  mistake.'  She  laughed.  ''  I 
am  not  a  girl  of  twenty.' 

Brice  Leslie  was  deeply  hurt.  With  his  arms 
crossed  he  looked  away  down  into  the  depth  of  the 
clear  water,  he  bit  his  lip  to  prevent  himself  from 
saying  something  bitter  to  the  woman  who  was  so 
intensely  cruel — was  it  consciously  or  unconsciously? 

Unperceived  by  him  Magdalen  was  watching 
him  ;  she  knew  she  had  wrung  his  heart ;  she  knew 
that,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  she 
hardly  knew  herself, — she  had  drawn  him  on,  forced 
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him  to  love  her.  She  had  done  it  in  other  cases, 
and  had  not  repented;  but,  before,  it  had  not  been 
with  men  Hke  Brice  Leslie.  She  looked  round 
sadly;  the  great  weariness  of  life  fell  upon  her, 
almost  overcame  her,  that  weariness  that  finds 
comfort  in  the  idea  of  Nirvana,  in  the  belief  that 
life  itself  is  a  dream  of  a  dream.  Was  this  conflict 
worth  while — she  thought  to  herself,  was  anything 
worth  while  ?  Suddenly,  bending  over  the  edge  as 
if  to  seek  for  what  attracted  Brice,  she  saw  her  own 
reflection,  it  quivered  in  the  quivering  element, 
and  it  was  beautiful.  After  all  beauty  was  tangible, 
real,  capable  of  being  enjoyed  and  capable  of  giving 
enjoyment.  What  did  the  rest  matter?  the  gospel 
of  right  and  wrong  might  be  a  myth,  but  beauty 
was  intensely  real. 

'  Brice,'  she  whispered,  holding  out  her  hand, 
'  Brice,  forgive  me.' — (This  was  the  first  time 
Magdalen  Cuthbert  had  ever  petitioned  any  one 
to  forgive  her.)—'  But,  listen,  that  is  Lady  Mary's 
voice,  she  is  in  pain — come  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about 
the  dual  action  of  the  brain,  about  conscious 
and  unconscious  hypnotism,  about  the  power  of 
persons,  under  special  circumstances,  to  transmute 
nervous  diseases.  Doubtless,  this  is  an  age  of 
wonderful  psychological  discoveries,  discoveries 
which  will  in  the  near  future  open  out  an  entirely 
new  field  of  thought.  Men's  ideas  about  weakness 
and  will  and  crime  will  be  modified  and  revolution- 
ised, and  the  ancient  prejudices  which  once  made 
our  forefathers  settle  matters  of  right  and  wrong  in 
a  delightfully  offhand  manner,  that  saved  them  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  will  disappear.  The  time  may 
indeed  come  when  the  still  more  ancient  ideas  of 
fairies  and  demons  may  be  found  to  be  true,  and 
further,  we  shall  then  discover  that  what  in  men 
and   women  was  called  inconsistent  action,  is  in 
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truth  the  work  of  other  separate  influences  which 
make  up  their  whole  nature,  and  that  it  is  the 
supremacy  of  one  of  these  influences  which  forms 
the  apparent  character — subject,  nevertheless,  to 
the  chance  of  a  sudden  uprising  of  one  of  the  weaker 
or  partially-subdued  elements.  In  his  own  person, 
man  is  in  truth  a  battle-field  where  many  are  fighting 
for  supremacy.  The  mystery  which  envelops  us  is 
on  the  whole  still  a  mystery,  though  now  and  then 
we  get  glimpses  of  unrealised  possibilities  and  of 
vast  uncertainties. 

Some  evil  genii  were  mixing  themselves  up 
very  much  in  Lady  Mary's  affairs  this  afternoon, 
or  so  she  thought.  In  the  first  place,  as  she  was 
walking  back  softly  towards  the  barge,  wishing  to 
see  how  things  were  progressing,  she  unfortunately 
fell  over  a  hidden  root,  and  the  cry  of  pain  forced 
from  her  at  once  brought  Magdalen  and  Brice  to 
her  help.  That  was  bad  enough,  for  they  had  to 
help  her  up  and  stay  with  her  till  she  was  fairly 
out  of  pain ;  but  then,  who  should  appear  but  Frank 
and  Frank's  brother,  who  had  just  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Rosehill,  taking  them  by  surprise,  from  the 
steppes  of  Russia.     After  that  there  was  nothing 
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more  to  hope  for,  and  the  little  lady  only  trusted 
that  the  short  interval  of  solitude  which  the  lovers 
had  enjoyed  had  sufficed  for  them  to  come  to 
an  understanding-. 

She  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  know  for 
certain  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  picnic  proceeded 
happily,  the  gentlemen  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  whilst  the  two  ladies  sat  down  on  soft 
Eastern  rugs  and  were  assiduously  waited  upon. 
Lady  Mar>'  had  not  a  moment  alone  with 
Magdalen,  but  she  noticed  that  she  was  quiet, 
almost  sad,  and  that  half  her  merriment  had  flown. 
This,  however,  might  be  a  good  sign.  Captain 
Milton  was  a  very  amusing  man,  who  had  travelled 
much  and  was  a  mine  of  good  stories  and  anec- 
dotes, so  Magdalen's  sadness  was  not  obser\'able. 
One  sign,  however,  was  very  visible,  and  this  was 
that  Brice  devoted  himself  to  her,  watched  her 
least  movement  and  answered  stray  questions  from 
others  in  an  absent  manner. 

Lady  Mary  was  hopeful,  for  she  knew  ]\Iagdalen 
was  not  a  woman  to  be  won  in  a  moment.  She, 
therefore,  fancied  progress  was  satisfactory. 

The  evening,  too,  was  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and 
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when  the  men  came  back  to  the  drawing-room 
there  was  much  to  tell  the  returned  traveller,  and 
much  to  hear  from  him.  Magdalen  and  Brice 
could  thus  talk  apart  without  being  conspicuous, 
and  from  her  corner  Lady  Mary  noted  all  this 
with  pleasure.  Later  on,  unfortunately,  the  sky 
clouded  over,  the  heat  turned  into  a  thunderstorm, 
and  rain  came  down  in  sheets,  amidst  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  party  at  its  having  kept  off  so  long. 
It  was  just  like  Mary's  luck,  her  husband  said. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  much  private  conversa- 
tion in  a  room  with  only  five  persons  in  it;  but 
Brice  watched  his  opportunity,  and  managed  to 
say,  under  cover  of  Magdalen's  music — 

'  Magdalen,  I  must  go  to-morrow.'  He  dared  not 
say  more,  but  he  was  forced  to  say  this.  That 
previous  conversation  had  been  very  unsatisfactory, 
in  spite  of  her  last  relenting  speech. 

Since  that  moment,  perhaps  something  of  the 
portentousness  of  the  deed  he  was  contemplating 
had  come  over  Brice.  He  felt  that  he  must  be 
sure  of  Magdalen,  certain  of  her  feelings  before  he 
dared  outrage  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  best 
people  he  knew. 
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.He  hated  society  more  than  ever  this  evening. 
He  would  have  Hked  all  kinds  of  impossible  things ; 
he  would  even  have  preferred  to  run  away  from 
everything — almost  from  Magdalen  and  her  en- 
chantments, from  the  attraction  of  her  every 
movement  and  the  fascination  of  her  smile. 

She  had  apparently  got  over  that  soft  influence 
by  the  time  he  had    spoken  the  words,  for  quite 
heedless  of  him  she  went  on  playing  the  piano. 
When  she  spoke  it  was  with  a  smile  on  her  lips. 
'Well?' 

'What  do  you  command?'  he  said,  hardly 
knowing  or  understanding  what  it  was. 

'You  forget  I  am  a  woman,'  she  answered,  under 
cover  of  her  music,  '  and  you  are  a  man.     We  were 
born  to  obey  the  lords  of  creation,  I  believe.' 
Brice  was  angry  at  her  pretended  playfulness. 
'What  nonsense !    Sooner  or  later  this  must  end 
— I  must  come  back.' 

'What  for?'  She  struck  a  chord  and  looked 
up,  not  at  him  but  at  the  picture  opposite,  repre- 
senting some  inferior  artist's  idea  of  the  blessed 
Damozel.  That  legend  had  never  impressed 
Magdalen   except  as   a   poetical   fancy;   she   pre- 
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ferred  Leconte  de  Lisle's  ""poems  with  their  new- 
Buddhist  tendencies  and  oriental  philosophy,  or 
Shelley  and  Keats,  and  ail  their  intense  poetic 
charm  of  pure  ideal  poetry.  The  blessed  Damozel 
waiting  for'her  lover  seemed  too  much  like  life  itself 
to  be  associated  with  the  thought  of  a  hereafter,  if, 
as  Magdalen  said  sometimes  with  a  look  of  sadness, 
there  were  one. 

'  For  you,  Magdalen,'  he  said,  stooping,  as  if 
to  turn  the  page  of  a  music  book,  and  by  that 
means  coming  so  near  to  her  that  he  felt  her  warm 
breath  upon  his  cheek,  '  I  must  come  back  for  you 
— when  I  am  free.'  She  smiled  a  little  ironically, 
so  he  continued — 

'You  do  not  believe  it?  I  wish  your  unbelief 
were  true,  but  I  s/ial/  come  back,  and  when  I 
do — ! '  Magdalen  lifted  her  hands  from  the  keys 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music  book. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  room  the  other  three  were 
loud  in  conversation. 

Captain  Milton  was  telling  a  ghost  story,  and 
the  snatches  of  it  reached  the  two  at  the  piano. 
*  Well,  the  lady  always  would  make  her  appearance 
upon  settling-day,  and  stood  by  him  as  he  received 
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the  tenants'  rents.  It  was  enough  to  scare  them 
out  of  their  wits,  the  fellow  told  me.  First-hand 
story,  you  know — ' 

'Not  a  bad  excuse  to  find  for  refusing  to  pay 
rent,'  said  Frank.  '  I  declare  those  Irish  knaves 
have  a  wonderfully  keen  sense  of  humour.  Just 
imagine  an  English  tenant — ' 

Magdalen  felt  her  hand  suddenly  grasped  by 
Brice. 

*  When  I  come  back  —  a  free  man,  promise 
me.' 

'  Hush,  they  will  see  you.  Do  you  think  I  am 
one  who  can  receive  or  give  promises  ?  Do  you 
think  I  have  learnt  nothing  from  the  past  ? ' 

'  You  have  not  learnt — ' 

'  I  say,  Miss  Cuthbert,'  put  in  the  Captain — he 
was  not  in  the  plot  and  knew  nothing  of  Lady 
Mary's  plans — '  now  you  have  done  playing,  come 
and  tell  us  if  you  believe  in  ghosts.' 

Magdalen  rose  and  walked  forward,  much  to 
Brice's  intense  disgust. 

*Yes.      Ghosts   of  one's   own   thoughts;    those 

are  stranger  than   any  ordinary  received   idea  of 

disembodied  spirits.' 
II.— 20 
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*  Thoughts !  Oh,  they  are  natural  and  all  that, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  a  bond  fide  ghost.  Heard 
of  them,  of  course,  but  as  to  seeing  them  !  Upon 
my  word,  though,  I've  met  a  fellow  who  said  he 
had  seen  the  Flying  Dutchman.  Don't  believe 
a  word  of  it,  but — ' 

'Till  you  do,  you  suspend  your  judgment  to  the 
mast-head,  Arthur  ? '  said  Lady  Mary.  '  But  you 
should  have  been  here  last  night,  and  then  you 
might  have  beheld  something  better  worth  seeing 
than  ghosts.  To  think  what  one  may  miss  in 
twenty-four  hours ! — So  you  must  really  leave  us 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Leslie  ?    Is  it  positively  necessary  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  positively  ;  but  I  have  been  here  so  long, 
I  feel  as  if — ' 

'  Spare  your  compliments  between  cousins. 
You  will  soon  be  back  again,  I  know.' 

'Yes,  very  soon,  I  hope,'  said  Brice  stupidly; 
but  Lady  Mary  forgave  him,  and  when  they 
separated  for  the  night  he  grasped  her  hand 
warmly,  but  he  was  also  conscious  of  the  thought 
— 'If  she  knew  ?  ' 

Magdalen  paused  a  little  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.    The  gentlemen  were  going  to  play  billiards, 
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but  the  ladies  were  weary  and  were  retiring  early 
to  rest. 

'Good-night/  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to 
Brice,  and  the  smile  she  gave  him  wiped  away 
many  of  her  scornful  words.  Their  eyes  met  for 
a  moment,  then  Brice  repeated  her  *  Good-night,' 
and  added  *  Magdalen'  almost  under  his  breath. 

Lady  Mary  had  gone  on,  but  waited  for  her 
friend  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

'  Well,  dearest  ?  '     Magdalen  shook  her  head. 

'  He  fancies  he  will  come  back  to  ask  me.  Say 
no  more  about  it  till  then.'  But  all  the  same  there 
was  a  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  smile  of  conscious 
pride  on  her  lips.  She  had  avenged  her  woman- 
hood, or  so  she  thought. 

*  Frank,'  said  Lady  Mary  that  night.  '  Frank, 
I've  succeeded — or  all  but,  that  is — ' 

'Humph!  Well,  Fm  sorry  for  him:  you  know 
I  never  approved,  she's  too — too — ' 

*  Hush,  you  naughty  man,  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say — but  you  don't  understand  Magdalen. 
There  is  so  much  good  in  her,  so  much  nobility — ' 

'  So  much  of  many  things.     A  fine  mixture.' 

'  So  are  we  all.     However,  that  will   be   Brice 
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Leslie's  affair,  and  the  poor  fellow  is  madly  in  love. 
I  left  them  alone  a  little  this  afternoon,  and  I  think 
they  used  the  opportunity.' 

'  When  does  the  Magdalen  not  use  it  ?  '  inquired 
Frank  sceptically;  then  Lady  Mary  declared  he  was 
unfair  to  her  friend  and  that  she  would  tell  him 
no  more.  '  We  shall  miss  them  very  much,'  she 
added,  'for  Brice  Leslie  leaves  to-morrow  and 
Magdalen  a  few  days  after.' 

'  Where  is  she  going  ? '  asked  Frank. 

'  Mrs.  Stewart  is  still  unwell,  and  Magdalen 
declares  she  will  go  back  to  town  in  order  to 
nurse  her.  Fancy  Magdalen  in  town  now !  She 
will  be  bored  to  death.' 

'  Bored  ! '  said  Frank  ;  '  that  word  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  language.' 

*  That  won't  stop  the  disease,  and  it  seems  pretty 
sreneral.  However,  once  married  she  will  have 
enough  trouble  to  keep  her  in  health  and  spirits.' 

The  next  day  Magdalen  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast,  but  sent  word  she  had  a  cold.  Brice, 
however,  went  about  looking  intensely  miserable, 
even  though  Captain  Milton  was  cheerfulness 
itself,  and  when    the   time  came  for  him  to  take 
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leave,  as  he  was  going  by  train,  he  asked  Lady- 
Mary  if  there  were  no  chance  of  saying  good-bye 
to  Miss  Cuthbert.  Brice  fancied  he  spoke  and 
looked  as  usual,  little  knowing  that  Lady  Mary 
possessed  the  key  of  his  sadness.  She  smiled  as 
he  asked  this  question. 

'Wait  a  moment,  I'll  send  up  and  see  if  she  is 
coming  down.  It  is  too  bad  of  her  to — to  stay 
away.' 

'  I  am  afraid  she  is  suffering,'  said  Brice  anxiousl}*. 
'  In  fact  it  is  depressing  weather,  and  I  think  I  am 
indulsrinCT  in  a  sore  throat.' 

o        o 

'  The  weather  has  much  to  bear,  it  certainly 
must  be  a  great  philosopher.  Xow,  when  may  we 
expect  to  see  you  again  ?  Miss  Cuthbert  stays 
till  Thursday,  why  don't  you  ride  over  and  wish 
her  good-bye  then  ? ' 

Brice  looked  relieved.  *  Thank  you,  that  will 
be  best ;  wish  her — good-bye  for  me  now.  I  owe 
you  so  many  thanks  for  a  very  pleasant  visit, 
Lady  Mary,  but  how  shall  I  thank  you  ? ' 

'  You  have  forgotten  the  play,  the  gratitude  is 
on  my  side.  You  and  Magdalen  were  great 
successes.     I  hope  you  will  keep  up  that  character. 
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Good-bye ;  you  must  go  at  once,  Frank  is  beckon- 
ing.' Brice  hurried  off,  but  retraced  his  steps. 
*  Will  you  tell  her  that  I  will  ride  over  on  Thursday 
— for  lunch,  if  I  may  ?  ' 

'Yes,  yes;  come  by  all  means  —  you  will  be 
always  welcome.' 

Then  Brice  drove  away,  looking  up  surrepti- 
tiously at  Magdalen's  window,  to  see  if  by  chance 
she  were  there,  but  all  was  silence. 

Magdalen  had  really  caught  a  slight  cold,  but 
the  reason  of  her  absence  was  a  wish  to  avoid  a 
leave-taking.  '  He  will  come  back,'  she  said 
several  times  to  herself,  *  he  will  come  back  a  free 
man.  Brice,  Brice,  if  you  only  knew  !  This  time 
it  is  the  biter  bit.  This  time — Brice,  Brice.'  She 
knelt  at  the  window,  and,  peeping  through  a  crack, 
looked  at  his  retreating  figure  as  if  she  would 
willingly  follow  him. 

As  for  Brice,  he  drove  away  in  a  kind  of  dream, 
a  nightmare  rather.  The  deluge  had  overtaken 
him,  the  waters  were  all  about  him,  and  he  could 
see  them  rising  visibly  whilst  he  looked  on 
fascinated  and  horrified,  yet  quite  unable  to  act. 
Was  he  reallv  himself — the  Brice  Leslie  who  in 
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his  youth  had  been  able  to  look  on  coldly  at  the 
follies  of  others,  who  had  at  times  found  himself 
wondering  at  such  things  being  able  to  tempt  men 
away  from  their  ambitions  and  their  superior 
interests?  Who  was  this  Brice  Leslie  who  was 
ready  now  to  throw  away  everything,  every  con- 
sideration, every  standard  of  right  and  honour,  for 
a  woman  no  longer  young,  no  longer  capable 
of  giving  a  man  what  is  a  woman's  best  gift — 
youth  and  simple  loving  devotion,  a  woman  who 
would  require  everything  of  him  and  perhaps  would 
be  incapable  or  unwilling  to  give  much  in  return  ? 

Yet  this  mad  love,  born  in  such  a  strange 
manner,  was  really  engendered  by  all  that  was 
noblest  in  Brice.  One  could  almost  have  said 
that  nature  was  revenging  herself  for  past  scorn 
of  her  rights,  that  Brice  was  bound  to  learn 
suffering  through  love  and  love  through  suffering, 
that  his  beautiful  ideal  courtship  of  Griselda  was 
not  to  be  given  to  him  to  enjoy  (having  paid  no 
price  for  it),  that  man  cannot  live  in  the  ideal  with- 
out sooner  or  later  finding  that  some  perverse  demon 
will  revenge  itself  and  pull  down  his  fair  palace. 

One  side  of  his  nature  craved  only  to  keep  true 
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to  his  first  love,  to  reject  all  temptation  of  those 
domineering  senses,  to  reject  this  wild  infatuation 
and  rest  in  the  sublime  and  passionless  repose  of 
an  ideal  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  side  he  found 
this  fortress  attacked  by  a  powerful  foe,  a  foe  who 
scorned  all  obstacles,  a  foe  who  was  ready  and 
willing  to  break  down  every  barrier,  even  at  the 
expense  of  losing  a  limb  in  the  realisation.  It 
was  a  strange  combat,  a  combat  more  common 
than  one  would  imagine,  but  for  that  reason 
jealously  kept  secret.  When  poor  humanity 
comes  out  of  the  conflict  it  comes  out  determined 
that  none  shall  know  of  the  warfare,  whether  there 
has  been  victory  or  defeat.  But  once  freed,  that 
soul  never  again  doubts  the  doctrine  of  a  dual  life, 
that  life  which  Christianity,  with  sublime  insight, 
expresses  in  her  creeds  as  the  fight  between  good 
and  evil,  and  which  the  heathen  world  ascribed  to 
strife  in  a  far-reaching  pantheism. 

But  the  material  world  rolls  on  its  way  heedless 
of  spiritual  combats,  and  day  and  night  monoton- 
ously succeed  each  other.  Man,  if  he  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  cannot  live  without  it,  though  he 
may  crush  down  his  emotions,  and  the  mundane 
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existence  of  labour,  of  coming  and  going,  of  meals 
and  useless  remarks,  goes  on  like  a  treadmill  in 
its  ceaseless  round. 

Still,  even  in  this  material  existence,  Brice  felt 
that  something  was  wrong.  His  forehead  burned, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  warm  day,  he  shivered 
as  he  entered  the  train,  no  longer  doubting  he 
really  had  a  bad  sore  throat.  Was  he  ill  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  only  the  excitement  he  had  gone 
through.  Anyhow,  when  he  got  home,  he  would 
be  sure  to  find  the  doctor  there,  for  he  came  every 
evening  to  see  his  father ;  he  might  just  ask  him 
if  there  was  something  wrong. 

He  ought  to  go  to  Foy  Lodge  that  evening  and 
see  Griselda,  but  the  very  idea  made  him  feel 
wretched.  He  had  told  her  of  his  expected  return 
— that  was  due  to  her  ;  but,  when  he  saw  her,  how 
explain  the  true  facts  to  her?  how  tell  her  that — 
Good  God  !  he  could  not  imagine  himself  doing  it ; 
and  yet  he  had  promised  Magdalen  to  go  back  to 
her  a  free  man.  Should  he  write?  How  should 
he  word  such  dishonourable  conduct,  how — ? 

When  Brice  stepped  down  from  the  train  he 
found    his    sister   waiting   for    him    in    the    pony- 
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carriag-e,  and  the  matter-of-fact  appearance  of  this 
lady  was  almost  comforting  to  him  in  his  present 
state  of  mind.  She  was  one  of  the  human  beings 
who  prefer  announcing  disagreeable  reports  to  say- 
ing agreeable  things. 

*  It  is  time  you  came  back,'  she  said,  handing 
Brice  the  reins.  '  Griselda  Foy  has  been  plunged 
in  gaiety  this  week.  Mrs.  Foy  is  flattered  by  the 
notice  her  daughter  has  attracted.  The  Duchess  of 
Blackwater  has  called  on  the  Foys,  and  of  course 
it  was  at  her  son's  instigation.  It  is  a  pity  you 
don't  insist  on  making  your  engagement  public' 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  Brice  that  a  door  of 
escape  was  opened  to  him  ;  then,  suddenly  thinking 
of  Griselda,  it  was  shut  again.  Whatever  he  might 
be,  sJie  was  incapable  of  anything  that  was  not 
true,  as  incapable  as  he  would  have  believed 
himself  to  be  six  months  ago. 

'  What  nonsense  ! '  he  said  impatiently. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Brice  ?  You  look 
ill.  I  suppose  Lady  Mary  has  kept  you  hard  at  work 
with  all  her  silly  fads  and  fancies.  Father  seems 
worse,  and  mother  is  more  anxious.'  Brice  only 
replied  with  monosyllables,  and  when  he  reached 
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home  he  found  the  doctor  was  upstairs,  so  solaced 
himself  with  a  cigar  till  he  came  down.  He  felt 
much  worse  now,  and  a  dim  idea  of  something 
wrong  took  possession  of  him. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long  before  he  heard  Dr. 
Spenser's  step.  Brice  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
library. 

'Glad  to  see  you  home.  The  Admiral  wants 
cheering  up  a  little  ;  not  worse  really,  hut— yon 
don't  look  first-rate.' 

'That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  It  may  be 
nothing,  but  I  have  a  queer  sort  of  feeling  in  my 
throat'  The  doctor  examined  it  carefully,  felt  his 
pulse,  went  through  the  usual  formalities  of  the 
profession. 

*  Look  here,  this  is  serious.  Very  sorry  for  you, 
but  it's  best  you  should  know  the  truth  at  once. 
This  looks  to  me  like  diphtheria.  It  may  pass  off, 
but  you  must  go  to  bed  and  be  isolated.'  Brice 
smiled,  and  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

*  Well,  doctor,  telegraph  for  a  nurse.  I  mustn't 
give  my  sister  any  more  trouble,  or  the  old  people 
needless  anxiety.  I'll  retire  into  private  life, 
that's  all.' 
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*  Safest  way ;  it  may  be  nothing/  The  doctor 
went  away,  thinking  in  his  own  mind  that  Brice 
LesHe  was  a  plucky  fellow ;  the  truth  being  that 
Brice  was  relieved  by  the  feeling  that,  at  all  events, 
he  could  now  put  off  the  evil  day.  He  could  see 
no  one — that  was  a  fact  he  hailed  with  relief,  even 
if  the  relief  were  attended  with  bodily  pain. 

Presently,  however,  the  bodily  overpowered  the 
mental  agony.  There  was  sorrow  and  anxiety 
enough  for  his  friends  and  relations.  Griselda,  who 
came  every  day  to  get  news,  became  visibly  thinner 
and  paler,  but  she  kept  up  bravely.  She  had  her 
home  duties  to  attend  to,  and  she  was  not  going  to 
make  others  as  miserable  as  she  was  herself  Her 
mother  needed  much  attention  just  then,  and  her 
father  was  worried  about  his  wife.  Griselda  faced 
her  duties  like  a  brave  woman,  and  no  outsider 
would  have  given  her  credit  for  so  much  strength  of 
character  and  such  firm  purpose  as  she  now  showed. 

The  days  dragged  heavily  by,  and  it  became 
generally  known  that  Brice  Leslie  was  very  ill. 
Every  day  the  doctor's  reports  were  more  gloomy, 
and  Griselda's  eyes  grew  larger  ;  they  had  a  scared 
look  in  them,  as  if  something  were  going  out  of  her 
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life.  Brice  might  not  talk  or  write,  she  only  had  the 
daily  news  given  to  her  in  no  comforting  vocabu- 
lary by  Miss  Leslie,  who  one  day  remarked — 

'Brice  is  worrying  about  something,  the  nurse 
says,  something  apparently  about  a  promised  visit 
to  a  Miss  Cuthbert.  She  acted  in  that  play.  I 
daresay  it  is  of  no  consequence,  but  if  I  knew  her 
address  I  would  write.' 

*  I  know  her,'  said  Griselda,  '  she  is  a  great  friend 
of  Lady  Mary  Milton.  I  will  get  her  address,  and, 
by  the  way,  papa  and  I  are  going  to  London  the 
end  of  this  week  to  see  about  a  new  governess  for 
Evie — I  will  call  on  Miss  Cuthbert.  She  will  know 
what  Brice  means.  Does  he  like  my  flowers  and 
my  notes  ?  '  she  asked  suddenly.  '  O  Miss  Leslie  ! 
it  seems  so  dreadful  not  to  see  him — not  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  for  him.  But  I  mean  to  be  brave  ; 
Brice  will  praise  me  some  day  when  he  hears  of 
it,  and  when  we  talk  over  this  dreadful  time.' 
Griselda's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  with  a  strong 
effort  she  forced  them  back. 

To  herself  she  said,  '  I  feel  as  if  I  would  willingly 
take  his  place,  even  if  I  had  to  die. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

GRISELDA  FOY  stood  by  the  old  carved 
mantelpiece  in  the  dining-room,  waiting  for 
her  father  to  come  down-stairs.  She  held  a  little 
note  from  Miss  Leslie  in  her  hand  ;  it  contained 
these  words :  *  We  are  so  glad  you  are  kindly 
going  to  call  at  Miss  Cuthbert's  house.  Brice  is 
always  repeating  her  name  in  his  delirium,  and 
there  is  evidently  some  promise  weighing  on  his 
mind — so,  at  least,  the  nurse  seems  to  think.  You 
can  imagine  my  trouble  ;  I  cannot  leave  my  father, 
who  is  much  worse  because  of  his  anxiety  about 
Brice,  and  the  doctor  is  fearful  of  infection.  We 
send  our  love,  and  we  know  how  you  share  our 
constant  anxiety.' 

There  was  a  change  in  Griselda.  Any  one  with 
an  attentive  eye  could  have  seen  that,  though  it 
was  hard  to  define  where  the  change   lay.     The 
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lithe  girlish  figure  still  looked  full  of  health  and 
life,  the  same  sweet  brave  smile  still  lighted  up  the 
face  when  her  own  people  spoke  to  her  and  required 
her  help — and  everybody  did  require  Griselda's 
sunshine  ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes  that  was  terribly  pathetic.  The 
pleading  look  of  a  deer,  or  that  possessed  by  some 
dogs,  gives  a  faint  idea  of  this  new  expression  ;  the 
childlike  gaze  had  entirely  gone  away.  Just  now, 
as  she  fingered  the  note  and  re-read  the  words,  her 
pupils  dilated,  and  she  leant  her  graceful  head 
against  the  carved  work,  dreamily  reading  over  the 
words  of  the  old  motto  again — 

'  A  Dieu  Foy, 
Aux  amis  Foyer.^ 

*  Brice,  Brice,'  she  murmured,  '''A  Dieu  Foy'' ; 
we  looked  at  that  together.  I  have  not  trusted 
enough ;  I  never  expected  any  trouble  ;  everything 
was  sunshine,  and  I  thought  it  would  always  be  so, 
and  now — '  Griselda  paused,  a  dim  thought,  a 
vague  anxiety,  passed  over  her  soul  like  a  shadow 
over  a  deep  pond — an  anxiety  which  Griselda 
would  not  even  put  into  words,  so  utterly  startling 
and  strange  was  it ;  but  the  letter  in  her  hand  had 
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put  it  into  her  mind,  and  almost  unconsciously  she 
tore  it  into  pieces  and  flung  it  into  the  paper-basket. 
Then  she  brushed  back  her  shining  hair  as  if  this 
action  would  drive  away  the  ideas,  and  once  more 
she  traced  out  the  motto  with  her  rosy  fingers. 

So  pure,  so  fresh,  so  graceful  and  lithe  she  looked, 
as  she  stood  there,  that  one  could  easily  imagine  a 
barbarian  falling  down  at  her  feet  to  worship  this 
goddess  come  down  among  men.  But  the  look  of 
untroubled  peace  had  fled,  the  merry,  joyous  tones 
no  longer  sounded  through  the  house :  Griselda 
was  learning  by  suffering. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  her  father's  step  in 
the  hall,  and,  hastily  seizing  a  list  of  commissions 
given  to  her  by  her  mother,  she  went  out  to  meet 
him. 

'  Ready,  my  dear  ?  That's  right.  Your  mother 
seems  better.  Not  much  better  news  of  poor  Brice? 
Well,  well,  it's  too  early  to  despair.' 

Griselda  suddenly  laid  her  head  upon  her  father's 
shoulder. 

*  Papa,  life  was  so  beautiful  in  New  Zealand,  and 
now — '  She  lifted  her  eyes  and  he  saw  the  dazed 
look  in  them,  it  was  as  if  the  girl  had  looked  at 
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some  horrible  picture  which  had  remained  fixed  on 
her  mental  vision. 

'  When  Brice  gets  well,  my  dear,  we  will  let 
everything  become  public ;  this  concealment  is 
rather  trying  for  you.' 

'No,  no,  papa.  Don't  tell  any  one  of — our 
engagement ;  it  is  much  better  as  it  is  ;  this — this 
illness  would  be  harder  to  bear,  if  every  one  began 
to  sympathise.  Papa,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything 
— you  know  I  did  not,  but  just  for  a  minute  I 
forgot — I  am  so  young  and  foolish,  too  young  for 
Brice,  I  am  afraid.  But — he,  he — '  She  paused, 
then,  altering  her  tone,  '  Papa,  he  will  get  well,  he 
cannot  die,  our  motto  helps  me  so  much — 

'"^  Dieu  Foy, 

Aux  amis  Foyer,'''' 

There  would  always  be  a  home  for  Brice  here,  and 
love  too,  even  if  he   did   all  sorts  of  odd   things 
wouldn't  there?     I'm  supposing  such  queer  things, 
and   I  only  mean  that  we  Foys  have  always  been 
true,  haven't  we?     It's  quite  a  fault  with  us.' 

Mr.    Foy  did  not  listen  very  attentively  to  all 
this  ;  he  knew  Griselda  w^as  terribly  anxious  about 
her  lover,  he  could  see  that  in  her  face.     He  knew 
II. — 21 
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Brice  was  in  great  danger,  but  he  made  the  best 
of  it  to  his  child.  She  meant,  of  course,  if  Brice 
died  he  must  not  force  her  to  marry  another ;  but 
time  would  settle  all  that  —  time  that  softens  so 
many  things.  At  this  moment,  a  day  in  London, 
he  thought,  would  change  her  gloomy  ideas. 

*  Yes,  dear,  we  are  an  obstinate  race.  I  believe 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  Foy  giving  up  his  faith  or  his 
friend.     Now,  come,  we  must  not  be  late.' 

All  the  way  to  town  Griselda  held  an  envelope 
in  her  hand,  on  which  Lady  Mary  had  written 
Miss  Cuthbert's  address.  Lady  Mary  had  sent 
a  kind  letter  to  Griselda,  saying  she  was  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Leslie's  dangerous  illness, 
and  that  if  she,  Griselda,  happened  to  be  near 
Wilton  Crescent,  she  was  sure  Miss  Cuthbert 
would  much  like  to  hear  all  the  latest  particulars 
she  knew  about  him.  Lady  Mary  was  prudent ; 
she  said  no  more,  but  she  wondered  if  Griselda 
Foy  would  understand. 

When  their  business  was  done,  Griselda  was 
ready  with  her  request. 

*Papa,  I  want  to  go  and  see  Miss  Cuthbert,  I 
met  her  at  Lady  Mary  Milton's,  and it  won't 
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interest  you  to  come.  We  can  meet  at  the 
station,  I  will  take  a  cab.' 

Mr.  Foy  was  surprised,  for  it  was  very  strange 
for  Griselda  to  take  a  fancy  for  strangers ;  how- 
ever, he  was  not  a  man  to  object. 

'Very  well.  Fll  go  to  my  club  and  meet  you 
again  at  Waterloo.     Don't  be  late.' 

She  smiled  her  answer,  and  half  an  hour  later 
she  was  ringing  the  bell  at  Miss  Cuthbert's  house 
in  Wilton  Crescent.  Griselda's  heart  beat  fast,  her 
colour  came  and  went,  her  hand  trembled ;  suppose 
Miss  Cuthbert  should  not  be  there  ;  suppose — 

Miss  Cuthbert  was  at  home,  and  Griselda  sent 
up  her  card,  and  was  soon  shown  into  a  drawing- 
room  with  folding-doors  thro.vn  open.  The  room 
was  empty,  and  Griselda  sitting  down  with  her 
back  to  the  window  had  time  to  admire  the 
exquisite  taste  o(  everything  in  it.  It  was  not 
filled  like  a  curiosity-shop  with  endless  varieties 
of  knicknacks,  china  of  all  dates,  ornaments  of  no 
date,  furniture  of  Queen  Anne's  time  as  imitated 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria ;  but  there  was  a 
rich  simplicity  about  ever>'thing,  a  unity  of  idea, 
a  harmony  of  colour  ;  there  was  what,  for  want  of  a 
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better  expression,  we  might  call  a  '  classic  reserve  ' 
in  everything.  The  books,  too,  indicated  a  taste 
both  choice  and  wide,  and  the  prints  were  rare. 
There  were  beautiful  modern  water-colours  and 
one  oil  picture  in  a  corner.  Griselda  could  see  it 
was  good,  though  she  did  not  know  enough  to  tell 
that  it  was  a  Guercino. 

*  This  is  exactly  how  a  modern  room  ought  to 
be  furnished,'  thought  Griselda,  knowing  it  was 
right,  though  not  knowing  why.  *  It  is  just  the 
house  she  ought  to  live  in  ;  everything  is  perfect, 
fit  for  her.     No  wonder — ' 

There  was  a  long  sweep  of  softest  drapery,  and 
Magdalen  herself  opened  the  door.  Griselda 
noted  that  the  owner  of  the  house  did  indeed 
match  the  room  ;  she  had  on  an  exquisite  grey 
silk  tea-gown  which  softened  all  that  was  hard  in 
her  face. 

Griselda  for  a  moment  became  conscious  that 
she  herself  was  dressed  in  a  simple  blue  print, 
and  that  her  gloves  were  soiled  ;  then  she  forgot 
all  these  minor  defects  in  sudden  admiration  of 
Magdalen.  Her  heart  seemed  to  beat  so  violently 
that  she  could  not  speak   at  first,  and  there  rose 
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before  her  mind's  eye  the  vision  of  the  paper-basket 
where  Miss  LesHe's  note  lay  torn  into  small  pieces. 

Then,  looking  up  again  quickly,  the  young  girl 
noted  a  strange  expression  on  Miss  Cuthbert's 
face ;  she  saw  that  she  looked  pale  and  worn,  that 
her  face  had  a  thin,  pinched  look,  and  that  her 
dazzling  beauty  seemed  half  veiled.  Six  months 
ago  Griselda  could  not  have  told  that  these  signs 
denoted  mental  suffering,  now  she  immediately 
drew  this  conclusion  —  'Miss  Cuthbert  is  anxious 
about  something  or  somebody.'  Again  her  tongue 
seemed  to  be  paralysed,  and  it  was  without  a 
word  that  she  held  out  her  hand. 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,'  said  Magdalen 
quietly,  though  her  tone  expressed  no  surprise, 
'but  perhaps  you  have  come  in  by  chance.  Are 
you  staying  in  London  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  no  !  I  could  not  do  that  when — do  you 
know? — Mr.  Leslie  is  so  dangerously  ill — and — 
they  let  him  see  no  one ;  diphtheria  is  so  catching, 
and  oh !  it  is  such  a  terrible  disease.  Indeed, 
even  if  he  gets  better  they  will  not  let  any  one — 
not  me  even — see  him  for  a  long  time.' 

Miss    Cuthbert    had    looked    at   her   with    her 
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wiuulious  strani;c  blue  c\'cs  as  she  spoke,  and  then 
without  sa\inL;'  a  word  seemed  to  imUion  her  to  sit 
down  ;  but  this  time  she,  Mai^lalen.  took  her  place 
with  her  back  to  the  light  and  in-nioned  In-isclda  to 
a  chair  opposite,  wliere  all  the  autumn  glow  fell  on 
her  face  and  made  visible  every  varying  expres- 
sion. There  was  no  need  of  such  strong  light,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  alteration  in  the  girl's  face.  What 
had  been  like  a  ray  of  pure  sunshine  seemed  now- 
touched  witli  the  eold  tni>>i  of  despair,  lightly 
touched  perhaps,  Imt  she  had  telt  the  first  chill  of  it 
Mechanically  Magdalen  repeated  to  herself,  *  She 
is  a  child,  she  would  love  an\hoil\-.  She  will  forget 
him — ^just  now,  of  course,  she  is  troubled  ;  but — * 

*  It  is  a  dreadtul  thing,'  she  said  quietly,  and 
her  tone  sounded  strangely  calm  and  eold  when 
compared  with  Griselda*s  accent  ot"  aeutc  pain, 
'but  you  need  not  conclude  that  the  wm-st  results 
will  follow,  Miss  Fo\ .' 

Griselda  leant  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  this 
action,  the  aetion  ot'  an  oKler  person,  gave  some- 
thing pathetie  to  the  whole  girlish  figure.  There 
was  a  pause  —  Griselda  was  evidently  thinking 
deepl\'.  and  then   rising   quickly  she  made  a  few 
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steps  towards  Magdalen;  but  the  cold,  immoveable, 
imperturbable  figure  appeared  to  stop  her  as  if 
the  elder  woman's  stronger  will  had  bidden  her 
not  to  approach  her.  Griselda  sank  down  on  her 
chair  again. 

'  Please  forgive  me  for  being  so — so  stupid  and 
restless.  I  don't  know  how  I  have  got  through 
this  second  week  of  it.  I  try  never  to  remain  idle 
for  a  moment ;  I  dare  not  think.  Miss  Cuthbert, 
you  know  him,  that  is  why  I  have  come  here — no 
— it  was  another  reason  as  well.'  Griselda  clasped 
her  hands  round  her  knees  and  bent  forward  a 
little,  but  that  beautiful  woman  opposite  to  her 
remained  cold  and  impassive ;  it  seemed  as  if 
Griselda  were  talking  to  a  person  utterly  indiffer- 
ent to  her  words  and  her  grief. 

'  Indeed — what  other  reason  ?  ' 

*I  knew  you  would  like  to  hear  about  him — 
any  one  who  knows  Brice  really,  must  care  to  hear 
— and  besides — '  The  rest  of  the  sentence  seemed 
to  stick  in  her  throat ;  her  lips  refused  to  utter  it. 

'  Besides  ? ' 

'  Besides,  he  is  always  speaking  about  you, 
asking  for  you — ' 
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Magdalen  actually  felt  her  colour  rising,  knew 
her  hand  trembled ;  only  she  pressed  it  firmly 
against  her  knee,  and  pretended  to  pick  out  a 
little  loose  thread  from  her  gown. 

'  This  is  what  is  reported  to  you/  she  said,  and 
laughed  her  short,  strange  laugh,  '  but  as  you  have 
not  seen  him,  most  likely  he  merely  mentioned  my 
name  once.  The  play  probably  stuck  in  his  memory.' 

*That  is  true,  it  is  only  what  they  tell  me.' 
Then  she  put  her  hand  wearily  on  her  forehead, 
leaning  her  elbow  on  the  Chippendale  table.  '  No, 
they  said  something  else — about  some  promise.  I 
daresay  you  can  explain.' 

*  Explain  the  wanderings  of  fever ;  indeed,  that 
is  beyond  my  power.  Miss  Foy.  You  give  me 
credit  for  more  talent  than  falls  to  my  share.' 

'Then  is  it  nothing — cannot  you  understand? 
cannot  you  send  him  a  message  that  will — ease 
his  mind,  comfort  him  ?  People  do  understand — 
I've  heard  our  doctor  say  so — even  when  they  appear 
to  be  quite  light-headed.  If  you  were  to  say  it 
was  all  right,  or  that  you  did  not  want  to  know 
any  more,  or  anything,  Brice  might  be  comforted.' 

'  It  is    very    unlikely,'    said    Magdalen    slowly. 
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'  Had  we  not  better  let  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
manage  their  patient  in  their  own  way  ? ' 

'  Oh  ! '  gasped  Griselda,  '  you  do  not  know — }'ou 
cannot  surely  understand  about — me — and  him  ? 
I  thought  that  night  when  we  saw  you  near  the 
fountain  at  Rosehill  that  you  knew  I  was — that 
we  were  lovers.  If  not,  I  should  not  have  dared 
to  come  here,  just  to — talk  about  him  ;  but  you, 
except  our  own  people,  are  the  only  person  who 
knows  our  secret,  and — I — may  I  say  it,  Miss 
Cuthbert  ? — I  couldn't  help  liking  you  the  first 
time  I  saw  you.'  Griselda  blushed  as  she  made 
this  remark.  There  was  something  so  trusting  in 
her  words,  in  her  tone,  that  Magdalen  in  spite  of 
herself  was  touched,  although  she  argued  proudly 
that  the  admiration  of  a  girl  so  young  and  so 
simple  was  utterly  valueless  to  her. 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  Miss  Foy,'  she  said. 
Though  the  words  sounded  slightly  ironical, 
Magdalen  did  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Griselda  would  hear  or  recognise  her  tone,  but  to 
her  surprise  she  appeared  to  do  so,  for  she  lifted 
her  eyes  and  looked  at  Magdalen  reproachfully, 
though  she  said  nothing  about  the  irony. 
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'  Don't  call  me  Miss  Foy.  Everybody  calls  me 
Griselda.  Near  you  I  feel  so  young  and  so 
ignorant.  You  are  so  clever,  and — I  may  say, 
mayn't  I  ? — so  beautiful,  that  I  don't  wonder  every 
one  admires  you.  I  should  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  come  here,  if — if — it  hadn't  been  for 
Brice's  sake.  I  wish  I  could  explain  myself  about 
him.  You  don't  know  how  much  I  love  him,  I 
can't  explain  it  to  myself  even  ;  it  began  when  I 
was  a  child.  He  used  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  between  his  journeys 
into  the  interior ;  1  think  I  learnt  to  know  all  his 
thoughts  almost,  and  yet  I  remained  just  my 
stupid  self  as  well.     Is  that  foolish  ? ' 

Magdalen  lay  back  in  the  arm-chair  half  wearily, 
as  if  all  this  naive  confession  bored  her  slightly. 

*  Everybody  is  influenced  in  a  different  way,  I 
believe.' 

*  You  can  explain  all  that,  I  know,  but  I  can't ; 
I  only  know  that  I  love  him — that  my  feeling  is 
quite  apart  from  his — caring  about  me  ;  that  I 
think  of  his  happiness  before  my  own.  Oh,  I'm 
sure  I  do  ! ' 

*We  are   apt  to  think  that   till  we  are  tried.' 
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Magdalen's  tone  was  more  interested  now.  This 
simple  girl,  after  all,  was  not  quite  colourless,  not 
merely  an  easily-influenced  individual,  who  could 
be  acted  upon  by  any  outside  force  stronger  than 
herself.  '  But  the  truth  is  our  deepest  feelings 
centre  round  an  invariable  nucleus  of  self.' 

'You  say  so,  clever  people  say  so,  I  suppose, 
but  it  isn't  really  always  true;  it  isn't  true  with 
me.  If  it  were  to  make  Brice  happy  I  w^ould — ' 
Griselda  paused,  and  suddenly  Magdalen  lost  the 
feeling  that  she  was  talking  to  a  child,  or  that  a 
child  was  talking  to  her;  she  bent  fonvard  and 
looked  at  her  as  if  she  would  find  the  flaw  in 
this  young  soul,  which  from  its  very  purity  and 
simplicity  seemed  so  strong  that  Magdalen's  pas- 
sionate nature  was  touched,  nay,  even  surprised 
out  of  herself. 

*  Yes,  there  is  the  test ;  in  reality  how  little  you 
would  do !  Would  you  —  let  me  paint  an  ima- 
ginary picture — would  you  let  another  woman  take 
his  love  from  you?  would  you  let  her  by  the 
strength  of  her — passion — forgive  me  the  word, 
you  are  almost  too  young  to  understand  it, — turn 
his  pure  deep  affection  into  a  burdensome  weight? 
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would  you  allow  her  to  crush  his  manhood  till 
he  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  perhaps  in  the  far 
future  lived  to  repent  ? — I  have  seen  that  done.' 

Griselda's  soft  rounded  cheeks  were  covered 
with  deep  blushes,  as  Magdalen,  in  a  quick 
passionate  utterance,  painted  her  picture.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  taken  that  girl's  soul  in  her  hands 
and  forced  it  to  bear  the  pressure  of  suffering 
humanity,  but  in  the  process  the  innate  purity  of 
Griselda's  being  felt  the  scorching,  blasting  power 
of  the  world's  cruelty. 

*  Yes,  I  would,'  she  said  quietly,  though  as  she 
spoke  the  tears  fell  slowly  down  her  cheek.  '  I 
love  him  so  much  that  I  would  give  up  every- 
thing for  him,  and  I  should  feel  that  in  doing 
this  I  should  still  keep  the  best  part  of  him,  the 
part  that  trusted  me  and  believed  I  would  do 
everything  for  his  happiness  and  not  for  my 
own.' 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  deep  silence,  a  silence 
that  seemed  more  terrible  than  the  most  awful 
storm.  The  old  square  highly-chased  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece  ticked  aloud,  marking  time  that 
was  flying  in  its  inexorable,  invariable  proportion. 
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Magdalen  looked  at  the  girl  before  her,  and  a 
strange  new  feeling  of  surprise  came  over  her. 
It  was  something  new,  something  she  could  not 
fathom,  something  which — with  her  many-sided 
character,  where  self  was  the  centre  facet  of  every 
rose — she  had  not  before  believed  possible  ;  even 
now  she  doubted,  doubted  because  doubt  was  so 
easy  to  her,  because  much  as  she  believed  in 
abstract  generosity,  abstract  nobility,  abstract 
self-renunciation,  she  was  utterly  sceptical  about 
the  reality  of  them  in  the  conduct  of  woman  or 
of  man.  She  had  the  feeling  expressed  by  Satan  in 
the  poem  of  Job  :  '  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought 
.  .  .  but  put  forth  Thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all 
that  he  hath,  and  he  v/ill  curse  Thee  to  Thy  face.' 
Either  Griselda  Foy  did  not  love  Brice,  as  Mag- 
dalen understood  love,  or  she  herself  was  incapable 
of  understanding  this  creed — an  emblem,  if  true,  of 
God-like  unselfishness.  But  if  she,  Magdalen, 
were  wrong?  If — the  very  thought  humbled 
her,  but  she  was  not  conquered  yet,  not  convinced, 
for  doubt  is  as  strong  as  faith ;  if  the  latter  works 
miracles,  the  former  will  destroy  strong  and 
apparently     impregnable     fortresses.       Magdalen 
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heaved  a  little  sigh  ;  it  came  from  the  depth  of 
a  heart  that  had  been  wounded  in  many  a  fight, 
that  had  striven  in  vain  to  find  peace,  and  that 
now,  on  the  threshold  of  so-called  happiness,  was 
stopped  by  an  obstruction  so  slight,  so  despised, 
that  she  looked  down  upon  it  in  mute  surprise. 

Suddenly  she  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood 
up  before  Griselda  in  all  her  womanly  beauty. 
Everything  about  her  was  made  to  dazzle  ;  she 
delighted  in  the  sight  of  it  herself,  and  not  only  for 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  others.  If  she  were 
made  up  of  powerful  contradictions,  she  was, 
through  the  same  contradictions,  capable  of  sur- 
prising herself  and  others.  Griselda  also  stood  up, 
she  felt  time  was  slipping  away,  she  must  not  miss 
her  train;  but  she  had  not  yet  accomplished  her 
purpose. 

'  I  must  go  now,'  she  said  simply,  so  simply  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  she  had  spoken 
just  now  above  herself,  above  poor  human  nature  ; 
'  but  we  were  forgetting.  Miss  Cuthbert — I  came 
here  to  get  a  message  for  Brice.  It  may  be  just 
what  he  wants  to — to  ease  his  mind.' 

Magdalen  came  close  to  Griselda ;  tall  as  was 
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this  latter,  Magdalen  was  a  little  taller,  and  not 
slight  nor  lithe.  In  that  moment  of  contact,  when 
Magdalen's  soft  silk  touched  with  lightest  rustle 
Griselda's  blue  cotton,  there  came  over  the  elder 
woman,  the  woman  of  the  world,  a  feeling  belong- 
inof  as  it  seemed  to  some  former  state  of  existence 
perhaps,  some  former  consciousness  of  other  worlds 
where  she  had  been  a  mother,  where  a  child's 
innocent  lips  had  touched  hers  and  a  child's  fair 
curls  had  lain  on  her  bosom.  Without  a  word  she 
put  her  strong  arm  round  Griselda,  and  drew  down 
the  girl's  head  on  her  shoulder.  *  Poor  child,'  she 
said  softly, '  you  love  him  very  much,  you  will  make 
him  happy,  you  must.'  Griselda's  self-control  almost 
gave  way,  there  was  a  little  sob  heard  mingling 
with  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  '  I — I  would  give 
my  life  for  his.' 

'  Hush,  child,  you  need  not  do  that — believe  me 
— you  will  be  happy  yet.  He  will  get  well  ; 
Griselda,  kiss  me,  child  ;  I  think  that — I — who 
believe  in  so  little,  I  must  believe  in  you.  Now 
go — I  will  send  Mr.  Leslie  a  message — soon.' 

With  a  little  cry  of  happiness  Griselda  flung  her 
arms  round  Magdalen's  neck.     *  I  love  you.  Miss 
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Cuthbert  —  always — whatever  you  do,  because — ' 
No,  that  sentence  could  not  be,  never  was  finished. 
An  hour  later  Magdalen  still  sat  there  like  some 
sphinx  of  the  desert  some  grand  unearthly  Greek 
goddess.  Her  bosom  heaved  as  if  life  were  slowly 
ebbing  away,  as  if  she  had  detached  herself  from 
all  that  was  human,  all  that  made  life  worth  having ; 
she  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  future  as  she 
gazed  fixedly  into  vacancy ;  dim  spectres  seemed 
to  come  and  go  before  her,  strange  shapes  conjured 
up  from  past  dreams  of  youthful  delight ;  she  felt 
this  whole  world  of  spirits  was  fighting  against  her 
and  she  against  them  ;  and,  more  distinct  than  any 
of  them,  rose  the  image  of  Brice  Leslie — but  Brice 
Leslie  in  the  future,  the  man  who  might  some  day 
reproach  her  for  that  which  he  now  craved  for ; 
then,  in  a  golden  background  of  pure  light,  Griselda 
appeared,  and  at  the  end  of  all  Magdalen  rose 
and  lifted  her  arms  high  above  her  and  clasped 
them  over  her  head.  '  She  loves,'  she  said,  '  but 
perhaps  I  have  never  loved  before.  Suppose  I — 
I Is  it  possible  ? ' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THIS  evening  Magdalen  could  not  think 
uninterruptedly  about  herself;  that  was 
doubtless  a  blessing,  a  great  blessing  in  her 
present  frame  of  mind.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  ill  and 
was  a  little  exacting  about  attention  and  atten- 
tions. Miss  Cuthbert  was  not  a  good  nurse  ;  she 
had  always  enjoyed  splendid  health,  and  looked 
upon  the  many  weak  beings  of  the  world  with  a 
sort  of  dumb  pity  which  wa.s  not  at  all  akin  to  love. 
She  had  very  right  ideas  about  health,  thinking  it 
was  a  greater  title  of  honour  than  nervous  or 
sentimental  weakness  ;  but  when  she  set  herself  to 
nurse  Mrs.  Stewart,  she  did  it  with  all  her  might. 
Thoroughness  had  a  charm  for  Magdalen,  that  is, 
as  long  as  the  inclination  to  do  the  thing  lasted. 

Her  old  friend's  bell  made  her  suddenly  re- 
member her  long  absence  from  her  bedside,  and 
she  walked  to  the  glass  and  rearranged  her  hair. 

II.— 22 
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This  little  touch  of  vanity  was  very  characteristic 
of  Magdalen.  She  would  not  have  liked  even  Mrs. 
Stewart  to  have  seen  an  unlovely  line  about  her ; 
it  was  this  fastidiousness  about  her  appearance 
that  had  led  spiteful  tongues — especially  women's 
tongues — to  say  that  Miss  Cuthbert  was  always 
posing;  to  such  an  accusation  Lady  Mary  had 
once  answered,  *  Oh,  there  is  posing  and  posing, 
Magdalen's  posing  is  born  of  a  fine  sense  of  fitness 
and  artistic  feeling ;  in  that  sense  every  one  ought 
to  pose,  it  is  their  duty.'  Whereupon  a  plain 
spinster  had  answered  that  Lady  Mary  would  be 
sure  to  defend  all  Miss  Cuthbert's  actions,  even  if 
she  committed  murder.  *  Well,  of  course,'  answered 
the  incorrigible  champion,  '  if  she  committed  a 
murder,  it  would  be  a  fine  crime,  there  would  be 
something  worth  studying  in  the  details.'  What  is 
the  use  of  arguing  with  an  advocate  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  bring  forward  such  a  defence  ? 

'  What  a  long  visit  some  one  paid  you,  Magdalen  ; 
I  want  my  tea.  Did  they  stay  all  that  time?' 
said  Mrs.  Stewart. 

*  No,  dear,  I  am  sorry  ;  I  have  been — dreaming 
of  plans — and  I  forgot  everything  else.' 
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'  That  is  very  unlike  you ;  I  have  noticed  a 
change  in  you  lately,  let  me  look  at  you.' 

'  I  don't  think  my  health  need  make  any  one 
anxious/  said  Magdalen,  laughing. 

'  But  you  trifle  with  it  dreadfully,  sooner  or  later 
you  must  pay  for  such  imprudence.' 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  always  happy  when  she 
was  slightly  indisposed,  and  happier  still  if  she 
could  make  herself  believe  that  Alagdalen  had 
a  mysterious  malady  which,  though  it  gave  no 
outward  sign  whatever,  would,  like  a  so-called 
extinct  volcano,  some  day  burst  forth  when  least 
expected. 

*  I  am  well,  quite  well  ;  I  will  give  you  full 
warning  when  I  feel  a  serious  illness  approaching.' 
Magdalen  rang  the  bell  for  tea,  then  sat  down  by 
the  invalid's  sofa.  She  was  still  absent-minded, 
however,  but  she  took  up  a  piece  of  silk  embroidery 
and  stitched  diligently  to  hide  her  strange  silence. 
At  last,  forcing  herself  to  speak,  she  added — 

'  It  was  Miss  Foy  who  came  ;  I  told  you  about 
her.  She  is  the  girl  who  was  thrown  from  her  horse 
and  was  brought  in  to  Rosehill  by  Mr.  Leslie.  It 
was  quite  a  romantic  little  episode.' 
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'  Why  did  she  come  ? ' 

*0h,  well,  she  admires  me,  I  think,  but  she  is 
almost  a  child  ;  one  half  expects  to  see  her  in  short 
frocks.  However,  she  is  pretty,  very  pretty.  She 
made  quite  a  sensation  at  Lady  Mary's  party.' 

'  It  is  all  through  me  that  you  have  come  back 
to  this  dull  place,  dear  Magdalen.  You  have  so 
many  invitations,  won't  you  accept  one  of  them 
and  leave  me  ? ' 

Mrs.  Stewart  only  half  meant  her  unselfish  speech, 
but  in  that  she  resembled  many  another  speaker. 

'  No,  indeed,  I  really  like  it.  London  has  a 
strange  fascination  for  me  now  that  one  meets  no 
one.  It  seems  to  make  life  a  little  more  real ;  but 
I  was  going  to  say,  dear,  that  I  want  to  go  and 
spend  a  day  in  the  country  soon,  not  far  off,  in 
Lady  Mary's  neighbourhood.  I  can  come  back  in 
the  evening,  or  at  least  the  next  morning,  as  I  may 
sleep  at  Rosehill.  You  won't  mind  ?  Andrews 
will  look  after  you,  I  know,  better  than  I  can  do.' 

'  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Magdalen  ;  I 
wish — yes,  with  all  my  heart,  that  you  could  make 
up  your  mind  to — give  some  one  else  the  right  to 
— to  love  you.' 
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Magdalen  frowned,  Mrs.  Stewart  must  indeed 
be  presuming  on  her  indisposition  to  dare  to  say 
this  to  her. 

*We  agreed  long  ago  to  respect  each  other's 
private  affairs,'  she  said,  a  little  haughtily.  Then  a 
maid  came  in  with  a  dainty  tea-service,  and  that 
happy  meal  brought  another  turn  to  the  dangerous 
conversation. 

When  she  retired  to  her  room  that  evening,  and 
after  her  beautiful  hair  had  been  brushed,  Magdalen 
dismissed  her  maid,  saying  she  wanted  nothing 
more  ;  then  a  very  strange  thing  took  place.  She 
went  to  her  wardrobe  and  looked  over  a  somewhat 
large  assortment  of  dresses  and  mantles,  and  choos- 
ing the  simplest  black  silk  skirt  she  could  find  she 
put  it  on  and  dressed  herself  entirely  as  if  she  were 
going  out  of  doors.  She  even  put  on  her  hat  and 
the  simple  cloak  adorned  with  soft  real  lace.  The 
hat,  though  of  plain  black  straw,  was  perfect  in 
shape  and  trimmed  with  handsome  black  ostrich 
feathers  ;  when  fully  dressed,  she  lighted  two  more 
wax  candles,  and  by  the  increased  light  examined 
herself  attentively  in  the  glass.  She  had  no 
ornaments  except   one   simple  crystal   locket  set 
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round  with  diamonds.  The  locket  was  meant  to 
contain  hair,  but  it  had  nothing  in  it  now.  Evidently 
the  effect  was  satisfactory,  for  Magdalen  smiled 
with  pleasure  and  then  laughed  a  little  ironically 
at  herself  for  being  able  to  care.  This  done  she 
took  off  the  out-door  garments,  wrapped  herself  in 
a  dressing-gown,  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down 
the  room. 

'  I  must  go  to-morrow,'  she  said  at  last,  aloud,  '  I 
must.  My  courage  will  only  hold  out  just  long 
enough  ;  who  knows  even  if  it  will  hold  out  as  long- 
as  that!  Is  it  really  I  who  am  going  to  do  this? 
I  can't  believe  it — and  afterwards?  Afterwards? 
afterwards — is  there  any  afterwards  ?  What  is  it 
that  splendid  dreamer,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  says?' 
She  paused  before  a  bookshelf  of  foreign  books 
and  took  down  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Poemes 
Tragiques ;  her  long  supple  fingers  turned  its  pages 
swiftly  over  till  she  found  the  verse  she  remembered, 
under  the  title  of  '  L'lllusion  supreme.' 

'Tout  cela  Jeunesse,  amour,  joie  et  pensee, 
Chante  de  la  mer  et  les  forets,  souffle  du  del  ; 
Emportant  a  plein  vol  I'esperance  insensee, 
Qu'est-ce  que  tout  cela,  qui  n'est  pas  eternel?' 
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She  put  back  the  volume  and  took  down  another — 
evidently  this  poet  was  a  favourite  of  hers,  and  the 
next  lines  she  found  had  previously  been  marked. 

*  Et  toi,  divine  Mort,  oil  tout  rentre  et  s'efface, 
Accueille  tes  enfants  dans  ton  sein  etoile  ; 
Affranchis-nous  du  temps,  du  nombre  et  de  I'espace, 
Et  rends-nous  le  repos  que  la  vie  a  trouble.' 

*  He  believes  in  a  happy  previous  state  of 
existence  as  well  as  in  the  after  Nirvana,'  she  said 
to  herself,  '  and  I — I — don't  know  what  to  believe  ! 
But  the  present,  the  present  is  one's  own  ;  at  all 
events,  one  can  act  in  this  life.' 

Then  the  image  of  Griselda  Foy  forced  itself 
again  on  her  mind  •  '  How  simple  she  is,  and  yet 
she  is  such  a  riddle.  I  believe  she  spoke  the  truth. 
Can  I  believe  that?  Yes,  I  do,  I  do — I  will  not 
doubt  it.  Once,  when  I  first  knew  Percy,  I  too — 
no,  I  was  never  like  that,  but  I  too  could  believe  as 
she  does.  But  then  to  have  felt  faith  in  man,  in 
God,  in  everything  slipping  away,  loosening  itself 
insensibly  from  one's  grasp,  one's  heart,  one's  brain 
— that  was  dreadful,  but  was  it  worse  than  this  ? ' 

Magdalen  put  back  her  poet  on  the  shelf  and 
went  to  open  her  window.     It  was  chilly  now,  the 
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night  was  cold,  and  she  shivered.  The  strength  of 
her  fierce  struggles  had  exhausted  her,  and  soon 
closing  the  window  she  went  to  bed.  As  she  lay 
there  in  the  darkness  some  old  familiar  words 
floated  through  her  brain,  it  was  long  since  she  had 
thought  of  them  or  used  them,  but  now  they 
seemed  to  come  unbidden  to  her  memory :  *  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father.' — '  No,'  she  said 
aloud,  '  no,  to — to — Brice  !  O  Brice  !  is  it  because 
I  love  you,  or  because  I  think  I  love  you  ? ' 

Then  very  soon  a  soft  unconsciousness  drew  a 
merciful  veil  over  her  brain,  and  in  spite  of  all 
anxiety  Magdalen  Cuthbert  fell  fast  asleep. 

A  good  many  miles  away  from  Wilton  Crescent 
there  was  another  watcher,  another  whose  physical 
%ieakness  at  times  clouded  his  intellect  and  at 
times  abnormally  sharpened  his  perceptions,  till 
the  keen  vibrations  of  thought  caused  a  new  agony 
never  before  experienced  by  the  sick  man.  Brice 
Leslie  could,  at  times,  see  and  rehearse  the  past 
so  plainly,  that  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  in  truth  reacting  it.  The 
human  brain  is  so  delicately  balanced  that  one  is 
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tempted  to  imagine  that  a  perfectly  sane,  well- 
balanced  cellular  brain  department  must  belong 
only  to  a  very  few  of  the  human  race.  Sometimes 
one  is  even  inclined  to  think  that  any  great  talent, 
any  great  emotion,  any  trace  of  genius,  is  the  result 
of  some  derangement  of  the  brain  cellules,  some 
dimly  explained  or  unexplainable  disturbance  of 
the  grey  matter,  where  scientific  philosophers  lodge 
our  intellectual  activity  and  our  active  emotions. 
This  idea  helps  one  to  realise  the  repugnance  with 
which  some  natures  view  all  passion,  all  that  passes 
the  boundary  of  the  ordinary.  There  may  be,  in 
fact,  as  direct  a  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the 
commonplace  as  there  is  in  looking  at  a  person  in 
rude  health,  a  feeling  which  can  hardly  be  explained 
to  any  one  who,  on  the  contrary,  craves  for  what  is 
extraordinary  and  unbalanced.  The  first  could 
echo  the  words  of  the  French  poet — 

'Je  hais  la  passion  et  I'esprit  me  fait  mal  : 
Aimons-nous  doucement.' 

The  other,  in  his  lassitude  of  all  emotions  and 
finding  none  that  could  sufficiently  move  him, 
could  exclaim,  with  another  famous  Frenchman — 

'Je  suis  venu  trop  tarcl  dans  un  monde  trop  vieux.' 
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Strangely  enough,  Brice  Leslie,  as  he  lay  on 
his  sick-bed,  from  unavoidable  circumstances  left 
entirely  alone,  except  for  his  professional  nurse — a 
woman  whose  excellent  training  had  taken  away 
all  her  natural  art  of  nursing  and  sympathy — 
was  pursued  alternately  by  these  two  extremes. 
Sometimes  he  looked  back  with  intense  longing 
to  the  mental  calm  of  his  New  Zealand  life,  to  the 
happy,  almost  unemotional,  experience  during  the 
long  growth  of  his  love  for  Griselda  Foy.  At  other 
times  all  these  thoughts  were  hurled  away  in  a 
mad  tumult  of  passionate  regrets,  passionate 
longings  for  the  sight  of  Magdalen.  Then,  too,  he 
experienced  a  deep  anguish  that  he  had  not  cast  all 
consideration  to  the  winds,  and  that  he  had  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  present,  the  time  when,  in 
a  supremely  happy  moment  for  him,  she  had  said, 
looking  at  him  with  those  deep  blue  eyes,  where 
happiness  seemed  to  be  rekindled  from  long- 
smouldering  ashes,  '  Forgive  me,  Brice.' 

Then  the  passionate  longing  would  at  times 
suddenly  cool  down.  Any  long  strain  of  emotional 
thought  is  apt  to  extinguish  its  own  fire,  and 
requires  a  new  energy  to  rekindle  it,  obeying  some 
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hidden  law,  some  unknown  boundaries  which  have 
been  set  to  human  sensations  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  themselves.  At  such  moments,  Brice 
felt  distinctly  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  Magdalen 
Cuthbert  again,  that  she  had  cast  over  him  a  spell 
against  which  his  higher  nature  rebelled,  a  nature 
which  in  him  would  surely  reassert  itself  If  she 
prevailed,  blight  would  inevitably  follow,  the  blight 
of  all  strong  purpose,  the  blight  of  all  high  ideals, 
whether  of  religious,  physical,  or  intellectual  work, 
without  which  a  man  cannot  live,  though  a  woman 
may  be  able  to  exist.  Man  cannot  sustain  his 
mental  energy  by  love  alone  ;  the  very  durability 
of  his  race  demands  more  from  him,  and  by  a 
saddened  satiety  provides  the  antidote  against  a 
moral  decadence.  But  these  thoughts,  though  true 
and  founded  on  an  innate  creed,  were  succeeded  by 
others,  and  in  these  he  accused  himself  of  being 
untrue  to  every  high  ideal  and  honourable  feeling. 
He  despised  himself  for  being  false,  yet  at  the 
same  time  knowing  he  was  incapable  of  determin- 
ing his  future  course  of  action.  After  this  came  a 
period  of  still  more  severe  bodily  suffering,  causing 
a  partial  cessation   of  brain  activity.     In  his  un- 
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conscious  moments  he  felt  himself  pursued  by  the 
one  idea  of  wishing  to  see  Magdalen,  of  wishing  to 
fulfil  his  promise  to  come  back  to  her ;  whilst,  in 
his  periods  of  perfect  consciousness,  he  experienced 
an  intense  feeling  of  quiet  peace  when  Griselda's 
little  notes  of  friendship  (as  the  nurse  read  them 
aloud  to  him,  Griselda  could  say  very  little  but 
the  kind  commonplace)  were  daily  brought  into 
his  room.  At  first  he  had  turned  his  head  towards 
the  door  every  time  it  opened,  expecting  a  letter 
from  Magdalen,  some  line  of  sympathy,  some 
words  beneath  which  he  could  read  love ;  but  then 
he  had  argued  that  of  course  this  was  impossible 
for  her,  it  would  be  too  dangerous.  After  settling 
this,  Brice  relapsed  into  varying  feelings,  among 
which  was  one  of  suppressed  rage  at  the  illness 
itself  This  time  of  waiting,  of  uncertainty,  was 
what  he  had  never  foreseen,  and  brave  as  he  was 
outwardly,  never  letting  a  murmur  escape  him,  he 
was  prolonging  his  pain  and  increasing  his  danger 
by  his  mental  anxiety. 

His  father's  illness  was  at  this  time  increased  by 
the  anxiety  he  felt  for  his  son,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
her  daughter  were  kept  in  close  attendance  on  the 
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chronic  invalid.  Infection  was  of  course  much 
dreaded,  neighbours  would  not  approach  the  house, 
and  Griselda's  daily  note  was  sent  by  post.  Lady 
Mary  also  wrote  occasionally  to  inquire,  and 
passed  on  the  answer  to  Magdalen.  The  former 
felt  very  unhappy  that  the  engagement  had  not 
been  a  certain  fact,  but  she  comforted  herself  with 
the  idea  that  a  dangerous  illness  adds  ten  per 
cent,  to  the  interest  a  woman  feels  for  a  man  who 
loves  her.  Brice  Leslie  was  bound  to  marry 
Magdalen,  and  she  on  her  side  would  still  further 
have  her  liking  turned  into  pity,  her  pity  into  love. 
Lady  Mary  always  argued  neatly ;  her  talents 
included  the  talent  of  seeing  a  proper  fitness  and 
a  sequence  of  events  with  a  strange  clearness  of 
insight,  and  her  prophecies,  when  communicated 
to  others  in  concise  language,  much  helped  to  bring 
about  their  own  fulfilment. 

Brice's  bedroom  looked  out  upon  a  picturesque 
lane  branching  off  from  the  main  road,  a  lane 
seldom  used  except  by  the  drivers  of  country  carts 
or  the  clergyman's  pony  -  carriage,  occasionally 
driven  down  that  side  to  reach  an  out-of-the-way 
hamlet.     The  house  was  old-fashioned  and  many- 
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gabled,  faced  with  rough  weather-tiles ;  there  was 
a  large  flower  and  kitchen  garden  at  the  back, 
whilst  in  front  one  could  see  the  blue  distance 
through  the  overbranching  trees  of  the  country 
lane. 

There  was  a  peacefulness  about  the  place  which 
was  very  charming  to  weary  folk,  very  soothing 
to  overwrought  nerves.  Even  Miss  Leslie's  common- 
place remarks  harmonised  with  the  stillness  ;  there 
was  no  fear  of  any  outburst  of  mental  energy  on 
her  part,  as  she  went  about  her  daily  duties  and 
of  the  servants'  delinquencies  made  mountains  out 
of  molehills.  She  felt  that  it  was  very  tiresome  to 
have  a  nurse  in  the  house — nurses  were  always  so 
upsetting  and  required  so  much  waiting  upon ; 
then  Brice  having  contracted  this  infectious  malady 
was  the  crown  of  all  misfortune.  She  was  one  of 
those  poor  souls  who  trifle  away  happiness  with 
trifling  miseries,  till  it  must  be  supposed  that  their 
misery  becomes  a  pleasure  and  that  they  will 
accept  even  the  perfections  of  heaven  with  a  sigh. 

Miss  Leslie  was  of  course  methodical.  Every 
day  after  luncheon  she  took  a  constitutional  walk, 
usually  to  some  cottages ;   for  visiting    the  poor 
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was  one  of  the  few  excitements  she  allowed  her- 
self— an  excitement  she  could  all  the  more  enjoy, 
because  it  gave  her  the  opportunity  to  deplore  the 
thriftless  ways  of  her  neighbours.  She  always 
started  at  two  o'clock,  and  came  back  at  four. 
At  half-past  four  she  rang  the  bell  for  tea,  after 
this  she  read  aloud  to  her  parents  if  they  wished 
it,  or  she  wrote  the  family  letters.  There  is  more 
pleasure  than  many  persons  understand  in  daily 
monotony,  and  certainly  Miss  Leslie  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full. 

And  now  the  most  anxious  period  of  Brice's 
illness  had  passed.  He  was  still  very  ill,  very 
weak,  and  the  doctor  said,  highly  infectious ;  but 
there  was  now  hope  he  would  pull  through,  if,  that 
is,  he  did  not  have  a  relapse.  Perfect  quiet  was 
ordered,  and  the  nurse  was  a  great  martinet. 
Miss  Leslie  sometimes  walked  as  far  as  Foy 
Lodge,  and  on  these  occasions  she  felt  that  it 
was  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  Brice  to  be 
engaged  to  such  a  young  girl  as  Griselda.  Sup- 
pose she  had  been  already  his  wife,  what  could 
she  have  known  about  nursing?  In  fact,  she  dis- 
approved   of  the   whole  business,  adding   to   her 
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other  shortcomings  a  disbelief  in  the  capabiHties 
of  young  people. 

The  October  sun  was  sinking  one  day  when  Miss 
Leslie,  having  been  delayed  by  her  father's  indis- 
position, started  off  with  her  mother  for  a  late 
constitutional  drive.  Brice  was  decidedly  better, 
though  dreadfully  weak,  but  he  was  able  to  be 
left  alone  for  a  short  time, — indeed,  he  said  he 
preferred  it, — so  the  nurse  was  asked,  and  some- 
what ungraciously  agreed,  to  sit  with  Mr.  Leslie 
whilst  his  wife  and  daughter  went  for  a  very 
necessary  change  of  air.  They  meant  to  drive 
to  Foy  Lodge,  and  as  the  carriage  passed  up  the 
lane  and  emerged  into  the  high  road  they  saw  a 
fly  stop  at  the  village  inn,  and  a  lady  step  out  of 
it.  Miss  Leslie  pointed  her  out  to  her  mother, 
and  as  they  both  made  much  of  any  small  event, 
wondered  what  elegant  stranger  could  be  putting 
up  at  such  a  humble  place  as  '  The  Wy  vern.' 

*  It  is  rather  late,  too,'  said  Miss  Leslie  ;  'perhaps 
it  is  merely  a  visitor  to  the  Vicarage,  their  stable 
only  takes  in  the  pony-carriage.'  This  subject 
sufficed  the  two  ladies  for  half  an  hour's  conver- 
sation, so,   without   noticing   it,   they  passed    the 
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exquisite  fir-wood,  where  the  low  slanting  sunlight 
struck  the  red  stems,  and  turned  them  into  a 
quivering  blaze  of  apricot  -  red.  Then  as  they 
drove  over  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  canal,  they 
did  not  even  heed  how  the  sunlight  mirrored  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  glories  which  no  painter 
could  reproduce. 

But  all  this  intense  beauty  was  not  thrown 
away  on  the  stranger,  who — having  told  the  fly- 
man to  wait  at  the  '  Wyvern  '  till  her  return — walked 
down  the  hill  towards  Gable  End.  Woman  of  the 
world  she  might  be,  and  with  many  powers  dwarfed 
for  want  of  using  them, — devoid,  too,  of  that  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  which,  capable  of  elevating  the 
human  mind  above  itself,  defies  the  lower  nature 
to  do  its  worst.  In  spite  of  this,  Magdalen  Cuth- 
bert  still  possessed  a  poet's  soul,  and  who  shall 
positively  deny  that  this  did  not  replace  in  her 
much  of  that  which  Miss  Leslie  would  have 
thought  far  more  important. 

On  the  crest  of  the  slight  rising,  from  which  one 

could  see  the  chimneys  of  Gable  End,  she  paused 

and  looked  around  her.      No  one  was  in  sight ; 

she  was  alone  with  nature.     On  her  right  she  saw 
11.-23 
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the  fields  of  richest  colouring  ;  the  dividing  hedges 
of  golden  autumn  tints  mingling  with  darkest 
green;  waves  of  varying  colour,  over  which  the 
eye  travelled  with  the  same  pleasure  which  the 
body  experiences  when  carried  over  the  swelling 
waves.  In  the  deep  blue  distance  rose  a  beautiful 
hill,  round  which  the  sky-line  appeared  to  pencil  a 
lighter  halo  of  gold,  a  hill  whose  outline  was  made 
irregular  by  a  thick  crown  of  fir-trees,  which  re- 
called with  their  separated  pinnacles  the  law  of 
the  lost  and  found. 

Over  all  this  the  October  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
towards  its  bed  of  purple  clouds,  spread  ready  to 
receive  it  before  the  glory  should  disappear. 

On  the  other  side,  the  scene  was  less  suggestive 
of  field-labour.  The  country  here  consisted  of 
pure  heather  land  ;  the  hills  were  diversified  by 
threads  of  sandy  roads,  bordered  by  pines,  whilst 
here  and  there  larches  and  oak-trees  made  sharp 
contrasts  with  the  firs.  Nearer  still  was  the 
village  church,  of  no  particular  architecture,  and 
surmounted  with  an  open  turret,  within  which  the 
one  bell  could  be  clearly  seen ;  but,  to  make  up 
for  its  poverty  of  outline,  God's  Acre,  full  of  graves, 
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lay  all  around.  It  had  been  made  out  of  barely- 
reclaimed  heather  land,  where  nature  reasserted 
itself  and  sowed  its  heath  flowers,  its  dwarf  gorse, 
its  purple  rattle,  its  toad  flax,  and  its  hundred 
other  minute  blossoms,  to  ornament  the  nameless 
mounds  of  the  poor,  or  to  add  greater  glory  to 
the  headstones  of  the  rich. 

Magdalen  looked  at  all  this  as  if  she  were  in  a 
dream.  Somehow,  she  could  not  realise  life,  she 
felt  as  if  she  herself  were  unreal,  and  that  even 
the  beauty  about  her  was  more  like  a  vision  than 
a  reality.  She  could  not  analyse  it,  but  in  her 
present  mood  it  seemed  to  fill  her  with  that  extra- 
ordinary sympathy  some  minds  experience  when 
face  to  face  with  inanimate  nature ;  a  sympathy  which 
is  so  mysterious  that  no  philosopher  has  attempted 
to  explain  it,  nor  indeed  to  be  certain  of  its  reality. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight,  no  possible  witness 
to  her  actions,  no  reason  to  pose,  no  man  or  woman 
present  to  admire  her.  The  intense  stillness  was 
almost  irritating  in  its  calmness ;  it  did  not  even 
help  her  to  look  at  anything  calmly ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  added  to  her  emotion  and  to  her 
uncertainty.     It   made    her   feel   that  life   was    a 
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mistake,  that  her  life  had  been  a  failure,  and  that 
now  by  her  own  act  she  was  going  to  deprive  the 
future  of  hope,  and  make  it  as  gloomy  as  the 
past.  There  would  be  nothing  to  look  forward 
to,  not  even  the  calm  impassibility  of  nature,  nor 
its  freedom  from  thought  or  feeling.  Was  any- 
thing worth  troubling  oneself  about?  was  there 
such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  as  good  or  evil  ? 
was  it  not  all  abstract  feeling  decided  and  crystal- 
lised by  men,  but  as  varying  as  the  shapes  of 
crystallised  particles?  At  one  time  the  race 
believed  in  one  shape,  at  another  in  its  opposite ; 
but  the  thing  itself  was  incapable  of  discovery, 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  not  worth  discovering. 

Such  were  Magdalen's  thoughts  for  a  moment, 
as  she  stood  there  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  which  brought  her  no  relief. 
Then  with  the  suddenness  of  man's  —  or  shall 
we  say  woman's — varying  thought,  her  wavering 
feelings  were  in  a  moment  transformed  into 
certainty. 

*  If  there  is  a  higher  Power,  if  we  are  not  merely 
cast  here  to  wander  on  where  our  disposition  leads 
us,  then  there  may  be  some  good  in  this, — then  I 
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may  make  up  for  something  else,  that  is  if  the 
whole  idea  of  making  up  is  tenable.  There  must 
be  such  a  Power,  even  though  veiled  in  mystery ; 
there  must  be — there  must  be.  If  there  is,  then 
God  help  me  to  believe  in  it,  and  in  Him.' 

She  was  once  more  the  Magdalen  Cuthbert, 
who  in  early  youth  had  entered  bravely  into  life's 
arena,  meaning  to  come  out  of  it  with  a  patent  of 
nobility;  she  was  once  more  the  true,  unselfish 
woman  she  had  felt  herself  capable  of  being — oh, 
so  long  ago  it  seemed  ! — so  long  ago.  Her  lips 
relaxed,  her  eyes  lost  their  hard  look,  her  slight 
frown  gradually  disappeared.  As  long  as  life  lasts 
there  is  always  a  power  of  rising  (though  there  are 
some  who  disbelieve  this  creed),  there  is  always 
some  spark  that  can  be  rekindled,  if  not  kept 
alight,  and  there  is  always  power  to  bring  forth  the 
unexpected. 

She  woke  up  from  her  trance  and  forced  herself 
to  think  of  the  present  and  of  the  reason  which 
had  brought  her  here.  She  also  had  noticed  the 
two  ladies,  and  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  pointed 
them  out  to  her  and  named  them,  for  she  had  just 
inquired  where  the  Leslies  lived.     He  had  offered 
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to  stop  them  for  her,  but  she  had  refused  imperat- 
ively, secretly  delighted  that  so  far  chance  had 
helped  her.  Now  she  walked  down  the  lane  till 
she  came  to  the  swing-gate  that  led  up  to  the 
front  door  of  Gable  End.  Magdalen  paused  ;  she 
had  left  everything  to  chance,  and  now  she  seemed 
unable  to  settle  what  to  say,  if  she  did  go  up  and 
ring  the  bell ;  so  she  walked  slowly  down  the  road 
looking  at  the  house  over  the  palisade,  which  was 
edged  with  low  laurels.  Her  quick  glance  took  in 
more  than  the  deliberate  gaze  of  most  people,  she 
saw  that  the  window  beneath  the  front  gable  was 
only  opened  a  little  at  the  top  and  bottom,  that 
the  blind  was  half-drawn  down,  and  that  a  small 
vase  of  flowers  had  been  placed  on  the  window-sill. 
That  must  be  the  sick-room,  she  decided  ;  the  scent 
of  hothouse  flowers  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
invalid  and  the  nurse  had  placed  them  out- 
side. 

But  how  was  she  to  get  a  sight  of  Brice,  how  speak 
to  him  ?  She  had  pondered  over  this  without 
arriving  at  any  solution.  The  danger  of  infection 
would  cause  every  one  to  be  denied  an  entrance,  but 
Magdalen   had    determined    that   she   would    see 
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Brice,  that  she  would  speak  to  him  if  only  for  a 
minute. 

Now,  without  further  waiting,  she  gently  pushed 
open  the  gate,  and,  not  letting  it  swing  back,  she 
walked  noiselessly  up  the  path.  The  bright  sun- 
light burst  forth  at  this  moment  and  was  as  quickly 
overshadowed  by  a  passing  cloud.  Suddenly, 
Magdalen's  doubts  and  hesitation  were  dispelled, 
for  she  found  the  front  door  standing  open,  and  her 
mind  was  at  once  made  up.  Leaving  her  sunshade 
in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  she  walked  quickly  up-stairs. 
There  were  no  maids  about,  .she  saw  the  dining- 
room  door  standing  wide  open,  and  from  a  distant 
region  came  sounds  of  tea-cups  ;  so,  most  likely, 
some  of  the  maids  were  having  their  early  tea. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs  Magdalen  paused  to 
consider  which  could  be  Brice's  room  ;  in  another 
moment  she  had  decided.  But  now  she  heard 
close  beside  her  a  door  creak  on  its  hinges. 
Another  instant  and  she  walked  towards  an  angle 
and  placed  herself  behind  it,  and  from  this  hiding- 
place  she  saw  the  nurse  in  her  uniform  walk  down- 
stairs holding  a  tray  in  her  hand.  She  had  not 
come  out  of  the  room  which  r^Iagdalen  had  already 
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settled  was  Brice's  sick-chamber.  Was  she  then 
mistaken  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  she  would  make  sure. 
She  heard  the  baize  door  below  swing  back,  and  in 
the  short  interval  came  the  sound  of  female  voices, 
undoubtedly  belonging  to  servants  who  feel  free  of 
the  ears  of  a  strict  mistress. 

Magdalen  walked  straight  to  the  room  of  the 
gable  window  and  opened  it  softly.  The  first 
glance  assured  her  she  was  right ;  she  was  in  a 
sick-room,  and  in  Brice's  sick-room.  There  were 
no  curtains  to  his  bed,  and  he  lay  there  with  closed 
eyeSy  and  so  pale  and  gaunt-looking  as  to  be  barely 
recognisable.  He  must  have  been  very  near 
death's  door,  was  he  already  entering  it  ?  A  great 
pity  awoke  in  Magdalen's  heart,  a  love  for  the 
strong  man  brought  low,  which  for  the  instant  had 
a  real  touch  of  the  motherly  instinct. 

She  closed  the  door  noiselessly,  and  walked  a 
few  steps  forward.  Her  heart  beat  fast,  she  was 
doing  an  unheard-of  thing,  and  at  any  moment  she 
might  be  discovered.  What  would  Brice  himself 
think  of  her  ?  what  would  he  say  to  her  ? 

She  paused  a  few  feet  away  from  the  bed, 
and     Brice,    fancying    the    nurse     had    returned, 
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opened  his  eyes  ;  then,  as  In  one  of  his  feverish 
dreams,  his  glance  met  that  of  Magdalen's  blue 
eyes.  There  she  stood — dressed  in  soft  clinging 
black  —  with  a  feathered  hat  he  had  seen  at 
Rosehill,  that  softened  away  the  harder  outlines  ; 
and  as  he  looked,  never  doubting  for  a  moment 
that  his  brain  was  playing  him  this  trick,  he  saw 
her  lips  part,  he  saw  the  living  colour  spread  over 
her  cheeks,  and  the  smile  that  had  often  turned 
his  head  break  forth.  He  started  up,  and  in  his 
poor  weak  altered  voice  he  called  her — *  Mag- 
dalen.' 

'  Hush ! '  she  said  gently,  and  with  a  cadence 
of  tone  that  he  had  never  heard  before,  so  that  he 
thought  Dante's  Beatrice  could  never  have  been 
half  so  beautiful, — '  Hush,  Brice,  I  have  come  to  see 
you  for  a  moment  only — to — to — '  She  could  not 
say  the  word  yet,  it  seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat, 
to  force  itself  back. 

'  Is  it  true?'  he  said,  in  his  hoarse  whisper  ;  '  is 
it  you,  you  yourself? '  Then,  partly  realising  the 
truth,  with  his  thin,  transparent  hand  he  feebly 
waved  her  away — 

'  For  God's  sake,  Magdalen  ;  for  God's  sake,  do 
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not  come  near  me ;  there  is  still  infection — ^you 
may  be  in  danger.' 

*  I  am  not  afraid  ;  do  not  agitate  yourself — see,  I 
have  no  fears.'  She  came  close  to  him  and  took 
his  hand.  The  effort  he  had  made  was  all  he  was 
equal  to,  his  eyes  now  looked  up  only  in  mute 
appeal. 

*  Magdalen,'  he  repeated  softly,  but  the  word  was 
only  just  audible. 

*  Do  not  speak,'  she  said,  stooping  a  little  so  that 
her  face  seemed  to  him  like  a  saint's  head  appear- 
ing above  him  ;  'you  have  been  very  ill — but  you 
are  better  now  ;  Lady  Mary  sent  me  word  that  you 
were — I  am  glad,  so  very  glad.  You  will  get  well 
— and  you  will  forget  me.' 

He  lifted  his  eyes  mutely  to  hers,  the  pathos  of 
the  look  brought  tears  into  her  blue  eyes,  as  his 
lips  tried  to  frame  her  name  again. 

'  Yes,  you  will  get  well  and  you  will  be  happy — 
I  have  seen  your  Griselda — Brice  ;  don't  turn  away, 
but  listen  to  me.  I  have  so  few  minutes — I  ought 
not  to  be  here — what  will  they  say  to  me  ?  I  have 
never  spoken  like  this  before  to  mortal  man  or 
woman,  I   never  shall  again.      It  has  all  been  a 
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mistake,  but — it  was  my  fault  partly — I  played 
with  fire,  and  then  I  cried  when  it  burnt  me. 
Brice,  can  you  understand,  I  loved  you  first  for 
having  been  good  to  Percy,  for  being  such  a 
true  friend,  and  then  because  of — myself.  I  was 
so  proud  to  have  won  a  noble  heart — and  then — 
when  I  knew — No,  I  don't  blame  you  ;  I  see  it 
all,  I  would  not  draw  back.  I  am  so  vain,  so 
proud,  I  would  not  draw  back.  But  since  then 
I  have  seen  Griselda,  I  have  thought  it  all  out. 
She  is  good,  so  good  that  she  will  make  you 
happy — because  she  is  unselfish.  And  we — you 
and  I,  Brice — it  might  have  been  all  a  mistake. 
You  would  have  got  over  the  fancy ;  and  I — I 
must  have  disappointed  you — I  know  I  should  ;  we 
might  even  have  got  tired  of  each  other,  and  I 
should  have  heard  you  reproach  me.  O  Brice ! 
I  am  so  proud,  so  proud,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done.  Sometimes,  I  doubt  everything 
— I  doubt  if  I  can  love.' 

She  had  spoken  very  quickly,  very  hurriedly, 
she  hardly  knew  if  she  were  saying  what  she 
meant  to  say ;  she  had  rehearsed  it  mentally 
several   times,   but   those   words    were    not   forth- 
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coming — these  did  not  express  all  she  meant  to 
say,  but  they  were  the  first  that  her  lips  could 
frame.  With  another  man,  or  with  a  man  in 
strong  health,  the  old  Magdalen  might  have  re- 
appeared ;  she  might  have  been  cold  or  wayward 
or  haughty,  and  she  might  have  waited  for  the 
worship  she  expected ;  but  all  this  was  gone,  and 
little  as  she  guessed  it  she  was  a  woman  now,  a 
woman  who  could  have  retained  love  as  well  as 
evoked  it.     If  this  mood  could  have  lasted — if — 

'Magdalen,  you  are  a  noble  woman,  you  must 
despise  me,'  he  said,  trying  to  speak  plainly.  She 
shook  her  head. 

*  How  can  I  despise  any  one?  Listen,  Brice,  in 
my  heart  I  believe — yes,  I  do  believe,  that  I  am 
still  true  to  Percy — as  you  were.' 

A  light  came  into  the  sick  man's  eyes.  He 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  beautiful  face 
near  to  him. 

'Then  I  may  speak  now  —  you  would  not  let 
me  before.  His  last  words  were  of  you.  "  If  I 
could  see  her,"  he  said,  "she  would  forgive — she 
would  pity  me  too  much  to  turn  away  from 
me."' 
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Magdalen's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  seemed 
so  much  to  want  pity  herself  now :  she  wanted 
love  so  much,  so  much,  and  she  was  giving  it  up. 
Percy  had  lived  to  want  it  too — to  want  her  love. 
She  loosed  Brice's  hand  and  clasped  hers  together, 
suffering  a  silent  concentrated  pain  w^hich  she 
could  have  explained  to  no  one  and  which  none 
could  have  understood. 

Yes,  Brice  might  have  done  so  because  he  loved 
her,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  think  out  any  great 
thought.  He  knew  that  she  was  by  his  side,  the 
rest  he  would  remember  afterwards. 

At  that  moment  Magdalen  was  recalled  to  the 
present  by  the  sound  of  an  opening  door;  she  had 
stayed  too  long  already,  she  must  go.  She  stooped 
down  and  put  her  hand  again  on  Brice's  thin 
fingers,  they  were  burning  hot  now,  perhaps  she 
had  done  him  harm. 

'Thank  you,  Brice,  for  telling  me.  I  must  go, 
I  have  made  you  worse.  There — good-bye — some 
day  you  will  thank  me.' 

*  No — no.'  He  tried  to  shake  his  head,  tried  to 
clasp  her  cool  hand.     '  Stay.' 

'  No,  but  Brice — I  came  to  say  good-bye.     Some 
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day,  years  hence,  when  there  is  no  more  pain,  you 
will  like  to  think  that — I  loved  you.' 

Before  he  could  stop  her  —  for  just  then  the 
terrible  fear  for  her  safety  again  swept  over  him — 
she  stooped  down  and  kissed  him. 

*  Good-bye,  Brice,  you  will  be  happy — you  are 
the  only  man  I  have  kissed,  except  Percy  and  my 
father.' 

*  The  danger,'  he  murmured,  trying  to  raise  her 
hand  to  his  lips.     *  Go,  for  God's  sake,  Magdalen, 

go.' 

She  stooped  again  and  smoothed  his  hair,  as 
she  answered  with  the  sad,  pathetic  little  laugh  of 
old— 

'The  danger — I  know  it — I — I Good-bye, 

Brice,  if  I  might,  I  would  say,  God  bless  you.' 

There  was  no  time  for  more ;  a  distant  footstep 
was  really  audible  as  Magdalen  moved  away.  She 
did  not  look  back,  but  before  Brice  could  do  more 
than  try  to  raise  himself — try  to  call  her  once  more 
*  Magdalen '  —  she  was  gone,  and  the  door  was 
softly  shut.  When  the  nurse  came  in  she  found 
that  her  patient,  whom  she  had  left  so  convales- 
cent, had  fainted  away. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ON  this  very  evening  Lady  Mary  sat  in  her 
drawing-room,  talking  over  plans  with  her 
husband.  It  was  only  a  fortnight  since  the  place 
had  been  so  lively,  and  since  all  the  world  had 
praised  her  and  her  unique  entertainment.  She 
was  reaping  her  reward,  and  so  was  Frank ;  only, 
in  his  case,  the  reward  was  not  much  appreciated. 
There  were  invitations  everywhere  and  from  every- 
body, on  Lady  Mary's  table ;  there  were  letters 
from  the  most  fashionable  people,  and  lying  about 
Frank  Milton's  studio  were  humble  petitions  for 
portraits  by  his  hand. 

*  We  shall  have  to  go  back  to  it  all,'  said  Lady 
Mary,  warming  her  feet  at  the  fire,  for  it  was  a 
chilly  evening  and  a  tiny  fire  made  the  gathering 
darkness  pleasant  by  contrast ;  '  but  this  fortnight 
has  been  very  pleasant,  hasn't  it,  Frank  ?  this 
solitude  in  the  country  ?  ' 

267 
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*  Yes ;  only  it  is  too  good  to  last,  Polly,'  he  said  ; 
then,  with  an  unusual  exhibition  of  sentiment,  he 
went  to  the  back  of  his  wife's  chair  and  stroked 
her  gold-shaded  hair ;  '  but  I  fancy  we  might  say 
that  of  heaven,  and  some  people  I  could  name 
would  get  weary  of  what  they  call  "  Nice  solitude 
in  the  country,"  for  instance.' 

*  That's  too  bad,  Frank;  you  know  I'm  not 
tired  of  your  society,  sir,  especially  when  you 
are  in  a  good  humour,  and  don't  abuse  my 
friends.' 

*  What  friends,  Lady  Mary  ? ' 

'Why,  Magdalen  Cuthbert,  of  course.  I  am 
longing  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  "Marma- 
duke  "  and  "  Esther "  are  really  wedded,  and  that 
they  will  be  happy  ever  after — as  happy  as  we 
are.  Eh,  sir,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? '  and  Lady 
Mary  put  her  hand  up  behind  her  head  and  found 
it,  as  she  expected,  clasped  in  Frank's  hearty  honest 
fist 

*  My  dear  child,  you  and  I  differ  on  that  subject. 
If  you  took  a  true  view  of  that  lady  you  would 
know  she  was  a  woman  without  a  heart,  who 
lives  on  admiration   she   does   not   even   care   to 
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possess.     You  forget  what  I  can  remember,  there 
was — ' 

'  Pray  don't,  Frank,  I  know  exactly  what  you 
are  going  to  say,  and  you  know  what  I  shall 
answer.     In  spite  of  the  past,  Magdalen  is — ' 

The  door  was  flung  open,  the  footman  stood  in 
the  doorway  with  the  look  of  a  Jack-in-the-box 
just  emerged  from  its  prison. 

'  Miss  Cuthbert,  my  lady,  she  would  like  to 
speak  to  you  in  the  hall.' 

The  coincidence  made  Frank  feel  dreadfully 
guilty,  as  if  both  the  footman  and  Magdalen  had 
personally  overheard  him,  whilst  Lady  Mary, 
knowing  that  she  at  least  was  a  true  friend, 
hurried  into  the  hall,  where  Miss  Cuthbert  stood 
in  the  twilight  looking  like  some  black  -  robed 
representation  of  night. 

'  My  dear  Magdalen,  why  do  you  stay  here  ? 
Where  have  you  come  from  ?  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me?  Is  anything  the  matter?  I  did  not 
hear  you  drive  up.     Why,  in  a  fly,  too  ? ' 

*  Don't  kiss  me,'  said  Magdalen,  in  such  a  soft 

tone    that    Lady    Mary   hardly   recognised    it  as 

hers.     She  put  her  gently  away.     '  You  had  better 
II. — 24 
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not,    though    it    is    not    infectious    except    from 
contact' 

*  What  nonsense,  what  is  it  ?  Has  Mrs.  Stewart 
had  small-pox  ? ' 

*  No,  no  ;  but  will  you  take  me  in  for  one  night, 
after  you  know  that  I  have  been  with  some  one 
who  has  or  has  had  diphtheria  ? ' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  ! '  said  Lady  Mary,  in  a  suppressed 
state  of  excitement, — *  yes,  of  course,  you  can  stay 
here.  It's  all  right,  I'll  give  orders.  I'm  not 
afraid  in  the  least ;  but,  no,  I  won't  ask  you  any 
more  questions  till  after  dinner.  You  are  just 
in  time.' 

Such  a  warm  welcome  as  this  seemed  to  restore 
a  little  of  Magdalen's  powers  of  feeling.  All 
through  that  long,  long  drive  she  had  felt  as  if 
transformed  into  stone ;  besides,  she  was  very 
weary,  very  sick  at  heart. 

*  If  you  are  a  good  Samaritan  you  will  let  me 
go  to  bed  and  send  me  a  mouthful  of  something 
up-stairs.  I  am  very  tired,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
headache,  or  what  people  call  a  headache.' 

'  Of  course,  anything  you  like,  my  dear  Mag- 
dalen.    Is  Mrs.  Stewart  better?' 
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*  Yes,  but  far  from  well  ;  I  must  go  back  to- 
morrow early,  but  to-night — well,  I  wanted  just 
the  quiet  you  will  give  me.' 

The  two  women  went  up-stairs  together,  and  the 
household  in  general  saw  little  of  Miss  Cuthbert 
either  that  evening  or  the  next  morning.  Lady 
Mary  was  somewhat  silent  and  absent  during  this 
time,  and  Frank,  believing  the  Magdalen  had 
come  for  another  indefinite  stay,  suddenly  de- 
parted to  his  studio.  He  was  wrong  in  this 
small  particular,  however,  but  the  mistake  was 
of  no  account  in  comparison  with  his  grand 
triumph.  The  moment  of  it  came  next  day  when 
his  wife  was  again  sitting  in  the  twilight  with 
him,  for  the  artist  enjoyed  blindman's  holiday 
time. 

*  Frank,'  she  began,  but  her  lord  and  master 
was  trying  to  draw  a  charcoal  head,  after  the 
manner  of  the  impressionists,  and  answered  at 
cross-purposes. 

'  You  don't  need  light,'  he  said,  when  he  took 
up  his  block,  '  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  less 
you  look  at  your  strokes  the  more  they  will  look 
like  the  real  thing.' 
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*  Well,  I  like  the  impressionist  school,  don't 
abuse  them,  they  make  you  think  of  something 
below  the  surface  ;  but,  Frank — ' 

*  Really,  Mary,  to  look  at  Helmont's  portrait  of 
Miss  Dorant  is  an  insult  to  art' 

'  Do  leave  the  impressionists,  Frank,  and  listen  to 
me  ;  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  some  time  or  other.' 
'  Eh,  what  ? ' 

*  Well,  about  Magdalen.     I  was  nearly  right.' 
Frank's  interest  was  roused  at  once  by  the  word 

nearly,  and  he  laughed  heartily. 

*  Oh,  well,  it's  only  nearly,  is  it  ?  Let's  hear  the 
news,  my  dear  Mary  ;  so  it  wasn't  quite  so  certain 
as  you  fancied  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  was.  Frank,  you  needn't  laugh. 
I've  been  puzzling  my  brains  about  it  ever  since 
dear  Magdalen  went  away.' 

*  I  think  I  can  relieve  your  mind  without  your 
puzzling  about  it.  Leslie  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  to 
make  the  offer.' 

Lady  Mary's  face  brightened. 

*  But  he  did — at  least  I  believe  he  did — so  there 
you  are  wrong.' 

'  Or,  if  he  did,  I  was  going  to  say,  she  didn't — ' 
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'That  you  can't  tell,  indeed  I  believe  she  did, 
and  that — ' 

*  But  the  truth  is—' 

'  That  Brice  Leslie  did  make  the  offer,  and  she 
refused  him,' 

*  What !     Since  his  illness,  or  before  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that  doesn't  matter — she  has  refused  him, 
so  I  suppose  you  will  always  think  you  were  right.' 

*  There  was  no  thinking  necessary,  I  was  certain 
she  would  jilt  him,  as  she  did  those  other  poor 
fellows,  I'm  sorry  we  put  him  in  the  way  of 
seeing  her.' 

*  Oh,  I  fancy  it  was  love  at  first  sight,  but  she 
isn't  a  jilt' 

'  Come,  Mary,  do  be  sensible.  Isn't  it  jilting  a 
man  when  you  act  with  him,  and  meander  round 
with  him,  and  walk  and  talk  and  make  eyes  at  him, 
and  then  throw  him  over?  Why,  the  Magdalen 
posed  the  whole  time  she  was  here,  and  thoroughly 
gulled  that  poor  man.' 

'  Nonsense,  Frank,  I  don't  understand — there — 
I  am  honest,  and  I  say  I  have  lost ;  still,  I'm  sure 
Magdalen  did  like  him  and  believed  herself  capable 
of  making  him  happy,  and,  as  he  adored  her,  it  was 
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very  foolish  of  her  to  refuse, — still,  till  something, 
or  some  one,  proves  it  to  me  in  black  and  white,  I 
shall  not  believe  Magdalen  hopelessly  heartless.' 

*  Women  will  not  understand  the  simplest  logic. 
Didn't  I  tell  you  so  at  the  time  ?  Miss  Cuthbert 
was  merely  amusing  herself  with  him,  she  treated 
him  as  she  has  treated  others.  I  wish  you  had  not 
tried  to  bring  it  on,  it's  rather  hard  on  a  nice  fellow 
like  Leslie.     However — ' 

*  Don't,  Frank,'  said  his  wife  impatiently.  '  I'm 
horribly  disappointed  ;  indeed,  I  would  rather  my 
party  had  failed  than  this^     Poor  Magdalen  ! ' 

'That  is  certainly  wasted  pity,  but,  of  course, 
least  said  soonest  mended.  Only,  next  time,  don't 
ask  the  man  and  the  woman  here.' 

Lady  Mary  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently. 

'You  remind  me  of  the  clergyman  who  in  the 
marriage  service  says — "  Who  giveth  this  woman  to 
be  married  to  this  man?"  Have  you  noticed,  Frank, 
there  is  no  orthodox  answer  in  the  Prayer  Book  ? 
I  own  I  meant  to  do  it,  but — there,  I  need  not  have 
expected  sympathy  from  you' 

*  Polly,  don't  be  cross,  but — look  here — I  may  be 
awfully  old-fashioned,  but  there's  too  much  of  this 
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match  -  making  in  society ;  there  are  enough 
masculine  fools  without  our  trying  to  add  to  their 
number.  But  I'm  wasting  breath,  your  face  says 
you  are  not  convinced.' 

Lady  Mary  rose  and  slowly  paced  the  room. 
This  pair,  happy  as  they  were,  and  because  they 
were  happy,  did  not  often  indulge  in  the  expression 
of  their  deeper  thoughts. 

*  Look  here,  Frank,  I  was  wrong  to — make  a 
wager  about  it,  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  it 
was  really  because  I — I  wanted  some  one,  I  wanted 
Magdalen,  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am.' 

Frank  was  conquered,  and  the  quarrel  ended 
here ;  but,  strangely  enough,  both  kept  their  own 
opinion — Frank  that  Magdalen  Cuthbert  was  a 
shameless  flirt,  and  had  purposely  beguiled  Brice 
Leslie,  and  Lady  Mary  that  some  mystery  was 
involved  in  her  failure. 

Brice  Leslie  was  thrown  back  by  the  excitement 
he  had  gone  through  ;  a  temporary  paralysis  of  his 
limbs,  a  common  result  of  diphtheria,  succeeded  in 
rendering  him  helpless  as  a  baby,  and  much  specula- 
tion  of  course  followed  as  to  the  reason.     Miss 
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Leslie  put  it  down  to  one  set  of  causes,  the  doctor 
to  another,  and  the  nurse  to  her  having  been  told 
to  leave  him.  The  real  reason,  strangely  enough, 
was  never  discovered. 

But  Brice's  serious  symptoms  soon  passed  away. 
Perhaps  the  definite  breaking  off  with  Magdalen 
was,  in  reality,  a  relief  to  his  mind,  although  he 
would  not  own  it  to  himself.  He  could  not  help 
recognising  the  truth  of  Magdalen's  words,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  feeling  as  if  life  could  never 
be  the  same  to  him  again.  The  doctors — for  a 
second  one  had  to  be  called  in — both  agreed  that, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  invalid  should  be  moved 
on  board  ship  and  should  take  a  sea-voyage. 
That  would  restore  him  better  than  anything  else. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  strong,  he  would 
thus  be  able  to  overcome  the  after-effects  of  that 
treacherous  malady. 

Griselda  Foy  at  this  time  wrote  oftener  than 
ever;  she  sent  books  to  Brice,  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  her  daily  thoughtfulness  began  to  tell,  now 
that  the  Gordian  knot  was  really  cut.  She  had 
grown  wonderfully  older  in  this  last  month ;  even 
her   home   people   recognised    the   fact,   and   this 
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caused  her  mother  to  be  very  tender  with  her. 
There  was  no  doubt  now  that  she  loved  Brice  too 
much  ever  to  think  of  any  one  else ;  all  ideas  of 
seeing  Griselda  a  duchess  or  a  fashionable  lady 
were  for  ever  given  up  by  Mrs.  Foy. 

When  she  heard  Brice  was  to  be  carried  on 
board  a  P.  and  O.,  and  take  the  voyage  to  the 
Cape  and  back,  Griselda  was  very  glad.  Some- 
thing in  her  heart  told  her  this  was  best,  and 
young  as  she  was  she  had  the  power  of  forgetting 
herself  in  the  thought  for  those  she  loved.  It  is 
a  question,  often  worth  sifting,  whether  such  people 
get  their  reward.  Griselda  did,  but  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  any  one  to  embark  on  the  path  of 
unselfishness  with  any  certain  hope  of  it.  They 
might  find  that  virtue  has  most  often  to  be  content 
with  itself  and  with  nothing  else  for  a  prize. 

But  on  the  same  day  that  Griselda  heard  the 
news  that  Brice  would  have  to  go  abroad  immedi- 
ately, and  that  she  might  come  and  see  him  for  a 
brief  five  minutes  to  say  good-bye,  she  received  a 
note  in  an  unknown  hand.  The  letter  was  signed 
A.  Stewart,  and  was  short,  the  characters  being 
very  shaky  and  not  very  legible. 
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*  Dear  Miss  Foy, — I  am  writing  a  very  hasty- 
line,  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  my  dear  patient.  She 
cannot  speak,  but  she  is  just  able  to  write,  and  I 
copy  her  words  :  "  Tell  her  that  I  have  kept  my 
promise ;  my  love  to  both — MAGDALEN."  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  the  more  value  the  message  when 
you  know  how  great  an  effort  it  was  for  her  to 
write  at  all.  She  is  very  ill,  but  we  have  two 
famous  throat-doctors,  and  they  have  every  hope 
of  her  recovery.  I  am  kept  out  of  the  sick-room, 
as  I  can  do  nothing,  and  intense  quiet  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  such  a  bad  case  of  diphtheria. — 
Yours  sincerely,  A.  Stewart.' 

When  Griselda  went  to  say  good-bye  to  Brice, 
she  gave  up  some  of  her  precious  time  in  order 
that  he  might  read  the  note.  *  I  know  you  would 
rather  read  this,  dear  Brice,'  she  said  very  quietly. 
He  turned  intensely  pale  as  he  took  the  letter. 

*  I  have  got  over  it — she  must,'  he  said,  not 
daring  to  look  at  Griselda.  ,^  _ 

*  I  hope  she  will — because  —  because  I  love 
her.' 

*  Telegraph  to  me,  Griselda.' 
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'Yes;  and  oh,  Brice,  you  will  come  back  well 
and  strong,  and  then,  then — if — ' 

Neither  of  them  said  any  more  ;  in  some  lives 
tragic  moments  are  wordless. 

In  her  town-house  ^lagdalen  Cuthbert  at  that 
moment  lay  motionless  in  her  sick-room.  This 
woman,  so  much  admired  and  sought  after,  was 
strangely  lonely,  or  so  it  would  have  seemed  to 
an  outsider.  The  people  who  knew  her  best  were 
all  out  of  London.  The  few  who  did  more  than 
admire  her  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  her,  the 
risk  was  too  great  ;  Mrs.  Stewart  herself,  still  very 
delicate,  was  really  only  in  the  way,  and  the 
doctors  expelled  her.  There  were  two  trained 
nurses,  who  took  the  nursing  in  turn.  One  of 
them  had  a  gentle,  sweet  face,  and  Magdalen, 
when  she  cared  to  do  anything,  liked  looking 
at  her ;  but  the  disease  had  attacked  her  in  its 
most  virulent  form — it  cut  her  off  almost  at  once 
from  her  fellow-creatures,  for  her  throat  was  too 
bad  to  allow  her  to  speak. 

Both  nurses  said  she  was  extraordinarily  patient 
and  calm  ;  they  even  hinted  that  she  ought  to  be 
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roused  a  little  more,  that  she  ought  to  fight  with 
death,  and  when  off  duty  they  told  stories  of 
various  cases  of  people  who  had  lived,  apparently 
because  they  would  not  die. 

The  doctors  were  wonderfully  skilful,  and  they 
looked  upon  the  case  as  one  full  of  interest  to 
science.  They  were  heroic  in  their  devotion  and 
untiring  in  their  efforts.  They  really  conquered 
the  disease,  obstinate  as  it  proved  to  be.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  the  younger  doctor,  took  a  very  deep 
interest  in  the  patient,  because  he  was  struck  with 
her  forlorn  condition.  He  said  once,  '  Such  a 
handsome  woman,  and  yet  not  one  relation  to 
come  to  her,  only  that  fussy  old  woman  who  is 
useless.'  Magdalen  had  several  times  smiled  at 
him,  even  though  she  could  not  speak,  and  appar- 
ently her  smile  retained  its  old  power. 

They  conquered  the  diphtheria,  that  was  true, 
but  the  prostration  was  terrible ;  they  had  to  fight 
next  against  that.  The  elder  physician  began  to 
look  grave.  *  This  is  getting  serious,'  he  remarked 
to  his  colleague. 

*  Serious,  yes,  but  not  too  serious/  said  the  other 
man.     '  She  has  a  splendid  constitution.' 
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*That  seems  to  make  but  little  difference  in 
these  diphtheritic  cases.' 

But  the  younger  man  was  determined  to  save 
her ;  he  disbelieved  in  rules  about  recovery. 

Magdalen  herself  did  not  allow  her  thoughts  to 
be  divined.  She  bore  everything  with  heroic 
courage,  but  as  for  the  rest — 

Her  mind  had  remained  perfectly  clear  through 
all  the  agony  of  her  suffering,  but  at  this  moment 
that  terrible  ordeal  was  over,  and  she  now  and 
then  fancied  herself  elsewhere.  Now  and  then, 
too,  she  thought  Percy  had  come  back,  and  was 
standing  close  beside  her ;  she  could  see  his 
handsome  face,  his  smile,  and  his  dark  eyes  full 
of  love.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  touch  him, 
and  to  ask  him  why  he  did  not  kiss  her,  but 
instead  of  finding  him  she  touched  the  nurse,  who 
sat  there  reading.  She  was  studying  her  Bible, 
and  the  place  was  marked  by  a  lace  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion.  Magdalen  was  suddenly  re- 
called to  reality  by  being  conscious  of  the 
nurse's  gentle  face,  for  the  young  woman  rose 
and  bent  over  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted 
anything. 
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*  I  thought  you  were  Percy/  whispered  Magdalen, 
as  if  the  nurse  must  know  whom  she  meant. 

The  lace  picture  fell  on  the  bed,  and  Magdalen's 
blue  eyes  rested  upon  it. 

'  Pin  it  up,'  she  said,  '  where  I  can  see  it.' 

The  nurse  complied.  In  another  moment, 
however,  the  blue  eyes  looked  at  the  nurse,  and 
Magdalen  tried  to  shake  her  head. 

'  Shall  I  take  it  down  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

*  You  do  not  like  it  ? ' 

'  I  want  a — a — little  joy.  Is  there  any — any- 
where ? ' 

It  was  getting  dusk,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door.  The  nurse  went  softly  to 
open  it,  and  a  telegram  was  handed  in  to  her. 
She  came  back  to  the  bedside.  Mrs.  Stewart  had 
opened  it,  and  had  sent  it  up. 

*Here  is  a  message  from  a  friend.  Shall  I 
read  it?' 

The  blue  eyes  said  '  yes.'  They  were  not  dimmed 
at  all,  and  the  nurse  admired  them  immensely. 

'  Give  her  our  love — Griselda.' 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  smile  over  the  patient's 
face  ;  it  lit  up  all  the  features  ;  it  seemed  to  triumph 
over  pain  and  over  weariness  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  received  the  answer  to  her  question,  and  that 
the  answer  had  been  a  certainty — that  there  was 
joy  somewhere,  even  for  her. 

But  as  suddenly  the  smile  faded,  the  eyes  closed, 
and  the  door  opened  to  let  the  young  doctor 
come  in. 

He  gave  one  glance  at  the  beautiful  face,  and 
seized  a  bottle  close  at  hand.  He  put  his  arm 
round  Magdalen,  and  lifted  her  gently — she  was 
already  unconscious — and  tried  to  pour  the  liquid 
down  her  throat. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  thought,  '  it  sometim.es  happens  like 
this  in  these  cases — sudden  syncope.  Hayles  was 
right  after  all.' 

He  and  the  nurse  did  their  utmost,  but  it  was 
useless. 

Both  of  them  were  too  much  used  to  death  to 
be  outwardly  moved,  but  in  his  heart  the  young 
man  grieved.     Aloud  he  said — 

'A  clot  of  blood  touched  the  heart.  It  must 
have    been    instantaneous.      No    blame    to    you, 
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nurse  ;  you  did  everything  that  was  possible.     Our 
skill  is  powerless  in  such  cases.' 

*  She  was  too  beautiful  to  die,'  said  the  nurse, 
and  there  were  unshed  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*  How  old  did  you  say  ? '  asked  the  doctor,  when 
he  had  to  write  the  certificate  of  death — 

*  A  woman  of  forty.' 

But  there  were  a  few  then  and  afterwards  who 
sorrowed  deeply,  and  who  never  forgot  Magdalen 
Cuthbert. 


THE   END. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of  the  Gladstone 
Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits.  Svo.  Vol.  IX. 
12s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Methuen  beg  to  announce  that  they  are  about  to  issue,  in  ten  volumes 
8vo,  an  authorised  collection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Speeches,  the  work  being  under- 
taken with  his  sanction  and  under  his  superintendence.  Notes  and  Introductions 
will  be  added. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  Home  Rule  Question,  it  is  proposed  to  issue  Vols.  IX. 
and  X.,  which  will  include  the  speeches  of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  im- 
mediately, and  then  to  proceed  with  the  earlier  volumes.  Vohitne  X.  is  already 
published. 

Henley  &  Whibley.  A  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Collected  by  W.  E.  Henley  and  Charles  Whibley.  Crmm 
Svo. 

Also  small  limited  editions  on  Dutch  and  Japanese  paper.  21s. 
and  42s.  net. 
A  companion  book  to  Mr.  Henley's  well-known  Lyra  Heroica.  It  is  believed  that 
no  such  collection  of  splendid  prose  has  ever  been  brought  within  the  compass  of 
one  volume.  Each  piece,  whether  containing  a  character-sketch  or  incident,  is 
complete  in  itself.     The  book  will  be  finely  printed  and  bound. 

Henley.  ENGLISH  LYRICS.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Henley.     In  Two  Editions  : 

A  limited  issue  on  hand-made  paper.     Large  crown  Svo. 
A  small  issue  on  finest  large  Japanese  paper.    Det7iy  Svo. 
The  announcement  of  this  important  collection  of  English  Lyrics  will  excite  wide 
interest.     It  will  be  finely  printed  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  and  issued  at 
first  in  limited  editions. 

Dixon.     ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     5^. 
A  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Centurj'. 

Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 

M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  Svo.     ds. 
A  volume   of  sermons   preached   before   the   University   of  Cambridge  by  various 
preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott, 
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Oscar  Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES:  A  Short 
History  of  Mediaeval  Italy,  a.d.  1250-1409.  By  Oscar  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Cravun  Svo.     55. 

O'Grady.      THE    STORY    OF    IRELAND.      By    Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  'Finn  and  His  Companions.'     Small  crown 
Svo. 
A  short  sketch  of  Irish  History,  simply  and  picturesquely  told,  for  young  people 

Scott.  THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.  By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     £xtra  Post  Stv,  bound  in  buckram,     55. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.     With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  Richmond,  R.A. 
Crown  Svo.,  buckram,  ^s.     Fifth  Edition  jit  st  ready. 
'  A  fine  portrait  ot  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  hbtory  of  that  Oxford  Movement.' — Times. 

Classical  Translations 

Irwin.  LUCIAN — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus, 
Cock,  Ship,  Parasite,  Law  of  Falsehood).  Translated  into  English 
by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton;  late  Scholar  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford.      Crown  Svo. 

Morshead.     SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.     Translated  into 
English  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.,  lale  Scholar  of  New  College, 
Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester.     Crown  Svo. 
Two  new  volumes  of  the  '  Classical  Translations '  series. 

Fiction 

Corelli.  BARABBAS :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLDS 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  « A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,'  'Vendetta,'  etc.     3  vols.      Crown  Svo.     31J.  6d. 

Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea,'  etc.     3  vols..  Crown 
Svo.     3i.r.  6d. 
A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

Fenn.      THE    STAR    GAZERS.      By   G.   Manville    Fenn, 

Author  ot  '  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     3  vols.     Crown  Svo.     315.  6d. 
Esme  Stuart.    A  W^OMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esme  Stuart, 
Author  of  'Muriel's  Marriage,'  'Virginie's  Husband,' etc.     2  vols. 
Cro7vn  Svo.     21s. 
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Parker.      THE     TRANSLATION    OF    A    SAVAGE.       By 

Gilbert   Parker,   Author  of    'Pierre    and  His  People,'    'Mrs. 

Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

A  picturesque  story  with  a  pathetic  and  original  motive,  hy  an  author  whose  rise  in 
the  estimation  of  the  critics  and  the  public  has  been  rapid. 

Gilchrist.    THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 
Crown  Svo.     Buckram,  6j. 
A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome. 

Benson.     DODO :    A   DETAIL   OF   THE   DAY.     By  E.   F. 

Benson.     Crown  %vo.     Seventh  Edition.     2  vols,     2\s. 

A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  already 
passed  through  six  editions,  and  has  attracted  by  its  brilliance  universal  atten- 
tion. The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their  praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of 
Dodo  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting ;  the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delight- 
fully witty  sketch  of  society  ;  the  '  Speaker '  said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual 
feast  of  epigravi  and  paradox ;  the  '  Athenaeum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer 
of  quite  exceptional  ability  ;  the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness  ;  the 
'  World  '  said  the  book  was  brilliantly  written ;  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared 
there  was  not  a  dull  page  in  the  two  volumes. 

FOR    BOYS   AND    GIRLS 

Baring    Gould.      THE  ICELANDER'S    SWORD.       By    S. 
Baring   Gould,    Author  of  'Mehalah,'    etc.      With  twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  MoYR  Smith.     Crown  Svo.   6s. 
A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of  '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. ' 

CutheU.     TWO   LITTLE    CHILDREN   AND   CHING.     By 

Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth, 
gilt  edges,  6s. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard - 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.    TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.    By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'  The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'      With  36  Illustrations.       Crown 
Svo.     5j. 
a  story  of  military  life  for  children. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPER   EDITIONS 

Baring    Gould.     MRS.    CURGENVEN   OF   CURGENVEN. 

By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  'Mehalah,'  'Old  Country  Life,' 

etc.     Crown  Svo.     Third  Edition.     6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life  by  the  author  of  '  Mehalah,'  which 
in  its  3  vol.  form  passed  through  two  editions.  The  'Graphic'  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  of  vigorojis  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News  '  says 
that  the  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid  \  and  the  '  Speaker '  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  power. 
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Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
'  Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition  in  one  vohinie.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum  '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  dene  by  ajty  writer  of  our  titne  ;  the 
'St.  James''  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel;  and  the  'West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Norris.       HIS    GRACE.      By    W.    E.     Norris,    Author    of 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,'  'The  Rogue,' etc.      Third  atid  Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.      By  J.   H.   Pearce,   Author  of 

'Esther  Pentreath.'     New  Edition.     Crown  ^vo.     T,s.6d. 
A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  '  Spectator '  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power ;  the  '  Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  it  powerful  and  picturesque  ;   the  '  Birmingham  Post '  asserts 

that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 

Pryce.  TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.  By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  '  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  '  The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.       Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary'  reserve.' — Athenaum. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  book  without  interest  and  admiration.' — Scotsman. 

'  He  has,  in  fact,  written  a  book  of  some  distinction,  and  the  more  his  readers  have 
thought  and  observed  for  themselves  the  more  are  they  likely  to  appreciate  it.' — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'  Quite  peculiar  fascination  is  exercised  by  this  novel.  The  story  is  told  with  un- 
usual cleverness.  'Time  and  the  Woman'  has  genuine  literary  distinction,  and 
the  rarity  of  this  quality  in  the  ordinary  novel  needs  no  expression.' — Vanity  Fair. 

Dickenson.     A   VICAR'S   WIFE.     By  Evelyn  Dickenson. 

Cheap  Editio7i.     Crown  Svo.    35.  6d. 

Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,    ^s.  6d. 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION   SERIES 

NEIV  VOL  UMES.       Crown  Svo. 

A    MANUAL   OF   ELECTRICAL    SCIENCE.      By   GEORGE 
J.  BuRCH,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations,     ^s. 
A  practical,  popular,  and  full  handbook. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     By  M.  M.  Pattison  MuiR, 
M.A.     Illustrated.     2.s.  6d. 
An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated,     -^s.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.     2S.  6d. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

NEIF  VOLUMES. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.     By   Lady   Dilke,    Miss    Bulley,   and 

Miss  Abraham. 
TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.     As  affecting  Commerce 
and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  INLR.I.,  F.S.S. 

CDucatioual  Book^ 

Davis.  TACITI  GERMANIA.  Edited  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  'Agricola. 
Small  crown  %vo. 

Stedman.  GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third  and  Revised  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
2s.  6d. 

Stedman.  A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER  OF  ACCI- 
DENCE AND  SYNTAX.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo. 

Stedman.    STEPS    TO   FRENCH.     By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 

M.A.     iSmo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  very  short  book  of  French  Lessons. 

Stedman.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  with  Notes 
and  Vocabulary  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     iSmo.     is. 
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Methuen^s   Commercial  Series 

Crown  Svo.     Cloth. 

Gibbins.  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM 
ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A., 
Author  of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.     2s. 

Bally.  A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Lyde.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference 
to  Trade  Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By 
L.  D.  Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow.    2s. 


Simplified  Classics 


A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Liddell, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School. 

Plautus.     THE   CAPTIVI.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A, 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Livy.    THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.     Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Sted- 

MAN,  M.A. 


Methuen's  Novel  Series 
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A  Series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  will  be  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.   By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah; 

etc. 

2.  ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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6.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,   NOVELIST.      With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By   Edna   Lyall,   Author   of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS. 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors^  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 


/6 


1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By  E.  M'QUEEN  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  COBBAN. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.     By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Girls 

A  Series  of  Books  by  well-known  Authors^  bound  uniformly. 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORD,  Author  of  *  Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 

'  The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pambj',  and  invests  lier  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admiiahla.'— A nii-Jaco6in. 
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Molesworth.     THE  RED  GRANXiE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  'Carrots.'      With   Illustrations  by  Gordon   Browne. 
Crown  Svo.     3J.  6d. 
'A  volume   in  which  girls  will  delight,   and   beautifully   illustrated.'— P^r//  .!/«// 


Gazette. 


Author  of  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 

Monluc.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'  '  Mdle.   Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.     $s.  6d. 
'An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Paxr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve/ 
'Dorothy  Fox,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time.' — IVorld. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  *A  Girl  of  the  People,'  etc.  With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

'  One  of  those  cliarmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Fa.get.'—Glas£-0iv 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,' etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
Svo.     y.  6d. 

'An  excellent  story.      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and   broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  life.' — Spectator. 
'  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  books.' — Daily  News. 

Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
Everard  Hopkins.     Crown  Svo.    zs.  6c/. 

'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this.' — Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,'  *  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Crown 
Svo.    y.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.    35-.  6d. 
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iPe\»  ant)  laeceixt  Book^ 


Poetry 


Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 
Other  Verses.     By  Rudyard    Kipling.     Sixth  Edition.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 
A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound   in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament.     Js.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'  The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

'"Barrack-Room  Ballads'  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mi.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and 
"Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — AthencBum 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  theii  descriptive  powei  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West."  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Bordei 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is'i'— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.  LYRA  HEROICA  :  An  Anthology  selected  from  the 
best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.  By 
William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  'A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 
and  Reviews,'  etc.  Crown  Svo.  Stamped  gilt  buckram^  gilt  top^ 
edges  uncut,  ds. 
Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By 
Graham  R.  Tomson.     With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.    Fcap. 
Svo.     "^s.  6d. 
Also  an  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.    Large  crown 
Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 
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Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.     Translated  by 
William  Wilson.     Crown  8vo.     $s. 

•The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust,"  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

*  Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "  Q.,"  Author 
of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.     Second  Editio7i.     Fcap.  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

'  The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.  G."     VERSES  TO   ORDER.     By  "A.   G."     Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top.     2s.  6d.  net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetrj'.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.'— .S/.  James  s  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.     By  J.  D.  Hosken. 
Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     5j. 
Also  a  small  edition  on  large  Dutch  hand-made  paper.      Price 
I2S.  6d.  net, 
A  Volume  of  LjtIcs  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.     Q,  the   Author  of   'The    Splendid    Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a   critical   and 
biographical  introduction. 

Langbridge.     A  CRACKED  FIDDLE.     Being  Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Frederic  Langbridge.  With  Portrait.    CrownSvo.  $s. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE  :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram  3.J.  dd.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boj^s,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— /F<7r/^. 

History  and  Biography 

ColUngwOOd.  JOHN  RUSKIN  :  His  Life  and  V/ork.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  'Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.  2  vols.  Svo.  32^.  Second  Editioti. 
This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretarj-,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
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materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 

'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time  than  "  The  Life 

and  Work  of  John  Ruskin."  .  .  .'—Times. 
'  This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  hook.'— Dat/y  News. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 

and  of  torm.     Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  cver.'—Daz'fy 

Chronicle. 
'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.'— G/t?^^. 
'  A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 

of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
%vo.     Vol.  X.     125.  ed. 

RusseU.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  W'reck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     8w.      \<,s. 

•A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  countrj'.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    Zvo.    \2s.  dd. 

'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  niiGnnon.'— Times. 

'  A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.  —Academy. 

'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.'— /i^/:^«^F«w. 

Hulton.  RIXAE  OXONIENSES  :  An  Account  of  the  Battles 
of  the  Nations,  The  Struggle  between  Town  and  Gown,  etc.  By 
S.  F.  HuLTON,  M.A.     Crozun  2>vo.     ^s. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'     Crown  Svo.     7s.  6d. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.     In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.     2>vo.     12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  \-ivacity. 
'  This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  historj'.' — Man- 
C'tcster  Guardian. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.      By  M.   Kaufmann, 
M.A.      Crozvn  2>vo.     5^. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.  '— 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.     THOMAS  CHALMERS  :   A  Biography.     By  Mrs. 

Olithant.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     Buckram,  ^s. 
'  A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 

its  subject,     Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 

which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.' — Times. 
'  Written  with  all  the  facile  literary  grace  that  marks  this  indefatigable  authoress' 

work,  it  presents  a  very  complete  picture  of  Chalmers  as  he  lived  and  worked.  .  .  . 

The  salient  points  in  his  many-sided  life  are  seized  with  unerring  judgment.' — 

North  British  Daily  Mail. 

Wells.    THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.    A 

Lecture  delivered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting  in  Oxford, 
Aug.  6th,  1892.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  and  Editor  of  '  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.'     Crown  Svo.     6d. 

PoUard.  THE  JESUITS  IN  POLAND.  By  A.  F.  Pollard, 
B.A.  Oxford  Prize  Essays — The  Lothian  Prize  Essay  1892.  Crown 
Svo.     25.  6d.  net. 

Clifford.  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHARLOTTE  COMPTON 
(Baroness  Ferrers  de  Chartley).  By  her  Great-Granddaughier, 
Isabella  G.  C.  Clifford.     Small  a^to.     los.  6d.  net. 


General  Literature 


Bowden.  THE  IMITATION  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bo^vDEN.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  Third 
Edition,     idmo.     2s.  6d. 
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Ditchfield.     OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  Svo.     2s.  6d.     lUustrated. 
'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield.     OLD   ENGLISH    SPORTS.      By   P.  H.   Ditch- 
field, M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Ilhistrated. 
'  A  charming  account  of  old  English  S-poris.'— Morning  Post. 

Bume.  PARSON  AND  PEASANT:  Chapters  of  their 
Natural  History.  By  J.  B.  BuRNE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wasing. 
Crown  Svo.  ^s. 
'  "  Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.' — Derby  Mercury. 

Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.     By 

George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  Svo.     \Ss.  net. 
This  is  the  only  work  in  English  on  this  important  group.     It  contains  12  Coloured 

Plates,  produced  in  the  finest  style  of  chromo-lithography. 
'Supplies  a  want  acutely  felt.     Its  merits  are  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  one  of  the 

most  important  contributions  to  systematic  natural   science  which  have  lately 

appeared.' —  Westminster  Review. 
'  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 

organisms.      It   is  indispensable   to  every  student   of  the  Mxyogastres.     The 

coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.'— iVa^wr^. 

Cunningliam.       THE    PATH    TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 

Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  Svo.     45.  dd. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  Bushill,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.  With  a  specially  designed  title-page.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 
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Anderson  Graham.  NATURE  IN  BOOKS  :  Studies  in  Literary 
Biography.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
The  chapters  are  entitled  :  I.  '  The  Magic  of  the  Fields  '  (JefiFeries).  II.  '  Art  and 
Nature'  (Tennyson).  III.  'The  Doctrine  of  Idleness'  (Thoreau).  IV.  'The 
Romance  of  Life  '  (Scott).  V.  '  The  Poetry  of  Toil '  (Bums).  VI.  '  The  Divinity 
of  Nature '  (Wordsworth). 

WeUs.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  Universit}'.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Crown  Svo.  ^s.  6d. 
This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 
'  We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
Universit  J'.' — A  thenceum. 

Driver.  SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'  A  welcome  volume  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 
Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Svo.     "js.  6d.  [Ready. 

This  importont  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhom  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 

'  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  imder  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 

'A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.'— Z/w^j. 

V^ORKS  BY 
S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,'  etc. 
OLD    COUNTRY    LIFE.      With   Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.    Large  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  los.  6d.     Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 
'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book 
to  be  published  throughout  the  year.     Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.' — 
World. 
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HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 

Edition,  Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    Third Editio7i.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  book.' — Scottish  Leader. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST  :  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  :Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Pa>is  /.,  //.,  ///.,  3^-.  each.  Fart  IV.,  $s.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  \$s. 
'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fancy.' — Saturday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  ^vo.     (ys. 

STRANGE    SURVIVALS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS.      With 
Illustrations.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Croxi'n  Svo.     ys.  6d. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  '—Notes  and  Queries. 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.     With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of 'Mehalah,' etc.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.    Royal  Svo.    30j-.. 
This  book  is  the  only  one  in  English  which  deals  with  the  personal  history  of  the 
Caesars,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  found  a  subject  which,  for  picturesque  detail 
and  sombre  interest,  is   not  rivalled  by  any  work  of  fiction.      The  volumes  are 
copiously  illustrated. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  ^2i%&.'—Athena;uin. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
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ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.  New  Edition.  Crown  Zvo. 
IS.  6d. 

'  To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
story  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagerj-.  All  these  expecta- 
tions are  justified  by  "Arminell."  ' — Speaker. 

URITH:  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.   Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  y.(id. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — Xational  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Zvo. 

Zs.  6d. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 

New  Edition.     35.  6d. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition.    6s. 

Fiction 

Pryce.     TLME  AND  THE  WOMAN.     By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  ' Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.   Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — AtJunauvt. 

Gray.  ELSA.   A  Novel.   By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray.    CrownZvo.  65. 

'A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Anthony    Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR:    A    Novel.      By 
Anthony  Hope,   Author  of  '  Mr.    Witt's  Widow,'  etc.      i   vo/. 
Crowfi  Svo.     6s. 
A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Athenaum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 
individuality  of  his  own.' 

'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

Edna  LyaU.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST.  By 
Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan.'  Crown  Svo.  31J/  Thousand. 
3 J.  6d.  \  paper,  \s. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     \s. 

Dicker.  A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.  By  Constance  Dicker. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 
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Author  of 'Vera.'     THE  DANCE   OF  THE   HOURS.    By 

the  Author  of  '  Vera,'  '  Blue  Roses,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
'A  musician's  dream,  pathetically  broken  off  at  the  hour  of  its  realisation,  is  vividly 
represented  in   this  book.  .  .  .  Well  written  and  possessing  many  elements  of 
interest.     The  success  of  " The  Dance  of  the  Hours"  may  be  safely  predicted.' — 
Moiling  Post. 

Norris.    A  Deplorable  Affair.     By  W.  E.   NORRIS,  Author  of 
'  His  Grace. '     Crown  Svo.     35.  6ci. 
•What  with  its  interesting  story,   its  graceful    manner,   and   its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.' — 
Scotsman. 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 
Crown  Svo.     3J.  6cl. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

Parker.      PIERRE    AND    HIS    PEOPLE.      By    Gilbert 
Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      6s. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  '  The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'  Crown  Svo.  Buckram.  6s. 
'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Observer. 
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Methuen's  Novel  Series 

A  series  of  copyright  Novels,  by  well-known  Authors, 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  (ready)  are  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,' 

etc. 

2.  ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

6.  DERRICK   VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.      With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna   Lyall,  Author  of   '  Donovan,'  etc.      Also 
paper,  i^-. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  VV.  E.  NORRIS. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Other  Vokimes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robixson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  'Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  .M'QuEEN  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.     By  Roland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  \sall  be  announced  in  due  course. 


NEW   TWO-SHILLING    EDITIONS 
Crown  Svo,  Ornamental  Boards. 
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ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Mana^ille  Fenn. 

DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
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Crown  8vo.     Picture  Boards. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  MacLaren  COBBAN. 
MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 
JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.    By  Richard  Pryce. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  1 6  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Croiun  %vo.    6s. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — Standard. 

Collingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"'  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Bro\vne,  is  one  of  Harry 
Collingwood's  best  cKorts.'— Morning  Post. 

Clark  RusselL     MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.    By 

W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     ^s.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage"  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go  "  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced." — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 
Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     35.  6d. 

*  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne  ?  The  storj',  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  inn.'— Journal  of  Education. 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By.  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORD,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
'The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable.' — Anti-Jacobin. 
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Molesworth.  THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  'Carrots.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

'A  volume  in  which  girls  will  delight,  and  beautifully  illustrated.' — Pa^l  Mall 
Gazette. 

Author  of  '  Mdle.  Mori.'    THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
Monluc.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'   'Mdle.  Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.    35'.  6d. 
'  An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve,' 
*  Dorothy  Fox, '  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time.'— World. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  'A  Girl  of  the  People,'  etc.  With  6  illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo,     35.  6d. 

'  One  of  those  charmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Paget.' — Glasgirw 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 
Author  of  '  Scamp  and  I,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
Svo.     35.  dd. 

'An  excellent  storj-.      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and  broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  \\{e.' Spectator. 
'  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  hoo\.s>'— Daily  News. 

Meade.     HEPSY  GIPSY.      By  L.  T.  Meade.     Illustrated  by 
EvERARD  Hopkins.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this.'— Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  *  Scamp  and  I,'  *  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Crown 
Svo.     3^.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     t,s.  6d. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portrait,  crown  2>vo.    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biograpliies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  .  ^ 

of  religious  life  and  thought.  O  /(^ 

The  following  are  ready—  ^j  ^~^ 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.'— Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Taitet. 

'Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.     By  J.  H.  OvERTON,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sympathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 
Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 
Crown  Svo.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  dd. 
The  following  vohimes  are  reaay : — 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  H.  DE 
B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.      Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3^. 
A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.     A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.    The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series.' — University  Extension  Journal. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF   POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  HoBSON,  M.  A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF  PLANT  LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.     By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 
KiMMlNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.     By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH    TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN   THE    SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  ^  \/\ 

A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic,  / 

and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.     Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.     By  G.   Howell, 
M.P.,  Author  of  *  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.' 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE   MOVEMENT    TO-DAY.      By  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  Author  of  '  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 

Author  of  '  The  Friendly  Society  Movement. ' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE    OF   NATIONS.      By   C.   F.   Bastable, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.    By  W.  H.  WiLKlNS,  B.A.,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY.      By   H.   DE   B.   Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 


Edinburgh:  T.  d-  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 
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